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MINIMUM WAGE LAWS TO DATE. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


Roaraesog) [VE years ago the printed matter dealing with the mini- 
yi mum wage could easily have been read in the course 
of a single afternoon. Three years later the New 
York Public Library got out a list of books, pamph- 
lets, and articles on the subject to the number of about 
two hundred. Were the collection brought down to the present 
date, it would undoubtedly contain at least once and a half that num- 
ber of references. The rapid increase in the literature of the 
minimum wage has not, however, exceeded the spread of popular 
interest in the subject, or the extension of the device through legis- 
lation. In the present article an attempt is made to review the 
history and significant features of minimum wage laws abroad and 
in the United States. No defence of the principle or theory of the 
minimum wage will be set forth in these pages, except that which is 
disclosed by specific and recorded experience. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


As applied to private employment, minimum wage legislation 
had its origin in Australasia. Since 1894 New Zealand has had 
a compulsory arbitration act, which includes provisions for fixing 
minimum rates of wages in those industrial disputes which involve 
the question of remuneration. The framers of this law did not, in- 
deed, think of its minimum wage features as their main object, nor 
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as a distinct and deliberate policy. They desired before all to es- 
tablish an effective method of preventing and settling industrial 
disagreements and disturbances. When, however, an arbitration 
court adjusted a controversy involving wages, the scale of com- 
pensation that it fixed necessarily became the minimum that em- 
ployers were permitted to pay. For it must be kept in mind that 
the decisions of a New Zealand tribunal of arbitration are compul- 
sory, have the force of legal enactment instead of being dependent 
upon mere mutual good faith. Thus the arbitration act became 
virtually a minimum wage act. 

Between 1901 and 1904, the Commonwealth of Australia and 
the States of New South Wales and Western Australia enacted 
compulsory arbitration laws, which, like that of New Zealand, be- 
come instruments for the establishment of legal minimum rates of 
wages. 

None of the compulsory arbitration acts attempted to set up any 
precise standard of wages for the guidance of the tribunals. They 
either refrained from touching the question at all, or they required 
nothing more definite than that the compensation fixed should be 
“ fair and reasonable.” As a consequence, the judges of the arbi- 
tration courts were obliged to determine the minimum wage accord- 
ing to their own conceptions of reasonableness, and to create their 
own standards. In the earlier years of the laws these stand- 
ards of remuneration necessarily varied according to the view- 
point of the court. For example, Justice Williams, the first presi- 
dent of the New Zealand arbitration court, held that the wage 
should be such as would permit “ the particular trade to be carried 
on;” Justice Cohen, the first president of the arbitration court of 
New South Wales, seems to have acted upon the same rule; other 
judges made their awards on the basis of the wages prevailing in 
other places where conditions were the same. Gradually, however, 
all the arbitration courts have come to adopt the principle that the 
minimum wage fixed in industrial disputes should be at least suffi- 
cient for decent maintenance. This principle received its clearest and 
most authoritative expression in the famous definition given by 
Justice Higgins of the commonwealth arbitration court in the case 
of H. V. McCay. After pointing out that the statutory requirement 
of “fair and reasonable” remuneration obviously meant that the 
employees should get more than they could obtain “ by the ordinary 
system of individual bargaining with employers,’ Judge Higgins 
declared that he could think of no more appropriate standard of 
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“ fair and reasonable ” than “ the normal needs of the average em- 
ployee, regarded as a human being living in a civilized community.” 
The rule of a living wage as thus defined is now observed by all the 
arbitration courts of Australia. The courts of New Zealand uni- 
formly enforced substantially the same standard. Moreover, it 
should be noted that a living wage for male adults is interpreted 
by the arbitration courts to mean remuneration sufficient to provide 
for the decent maintenance of a family. In other words, the courts 
recognize that family life is among “the normal needs of the 
average employee, regarded as a human being living in a civilized 
community.” 

The first formal and specific minimum wage law governing 
private enterprises, was passed in 1896 by the State of Victoria. 
It was directed against the evil of sweating, and authorized boards 
composed of representatives of employers, employees, and the gov- 
ernment to fix minimum rates of wages. At first the law applied 
to only six trades, but its scope has subsequently been enlarged at 
various times, until now it affects more than one hundred and thirty 
trades, comprising the entire field of employment except agriculture 
and mining. South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania enacted 
legislation between 1900 and 1910 following more or less closely 
the model of Victoria. Within recent years New South Wales and 
New Zealand have added to their compulsory arbitration acts pro- 
visions for the establishment and operation of minimum wage 
boards, thus enabling themselves to fix minimum wages by both 
methods. As in the case of the arbitration acts, the specific mini- 
mum wage laws apply to men as well as to women and minors, and 
refrain from setting up any precise standard or principle by which 
the remuneration should be determined. Like the arbitration courts, 
the minimum wage boards have established the practice of fixing a 
minimum sufficient for decent living. 

It will have been observed, therefore, that some form of mini- 
mum wage legislation, either through compulsory arbitration, or 
wage boards, or both, exists throughout the whole region of Aus- 
tralasia. The newest of these laws has been in operation four 
years, the oldest twenty years. It seems pertinent at this point, 
then, to inquire whether these acts have attained the end for which 
they were passed. 

Apparently the people of Australasia themselves have answered 
this question in the affirmative. Professor M. B. Hammond, of the 
Ohio State University, who studied the matter on the ground during 
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the winter of I91I-1912, writes as follows: “ Throughout Austral- 
err the principle of the minimum wage has now found 
general acceptance. Employers and employees there differ more or 
less in their views as to what is the best machinery for bringing 
the legal minimum wage into existence and securing its enforcement. 
Differences of opinion exist also as to the range of industries to 
which it should be applied. These differences of views have some 
of them found expression in party platforms, but few persons could 
be found to-day, in either Australia or New Zealand, who would 
challenge the statement that the principle of a legal minimum wage 
has been accepted as a permanent policy in the industrial legislation 
of the world.” ? 

Professor Hammond’s own view of the effects of the Victorian 
legislation may be thus summarized: sweating has been practically 
all abolished; no industries have been paralyzed, nor driven from 
the State; the minimum wage has not become the maximum; strikes 
have been all but eliminated; the number of persons unable to earn 
the minimum rates of wages has not been as great as was anticipated, 
and practically all the needy ones have obtained employment through 
special licenses; and the law has not caused an increase in the price 
of commodities except possibly in a few instances. 

Not long after Professor Hammond’s investigation, the New 
York Factory Investigating Commission sent the following ques- 
tions to the Chief Factory Inspector of the city of Melbourne, and 
received the accompanying answers :? 


1. “ Does the minimum wage become the maximum?” 

Answer: “ The average wage in a trade is invariably higher 
than the minimum.” 

2. “ How far are the unfit displaced by such legislation? ” 

Answer: “ The dislocation is not serious, and as a rule things 
regulate themselves fairly satisfactorily.” 

3. “ Do such laws tend to drive industry from the State?” 

Answer: “There is no evidence to show that our labor 
legislation has driven any industry from the State.” 

4. “Do such laws result in decreasing efficiency?” 

Answer: “1 think it can be truthfully said that the efficiency 
of the workers all round is distinctly higher under the minimum 
wage than it was before.” 


1The American Economic Review, June, 1913. This article, and another by the 
same writer in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
July, 1913, will be found a convenient source of reference for the facts set forth 
in the preceding pages. 
“™ Page 62 of the Commission’s special report on Minimum Wage Legislation. 
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The testimony of Professor Hammond and of the Melbourne 
Factory Inspector refer specifically to Victoria, where the minimum 
wage has been in operation for eighteen years, through good times 
and bad times. The favorable opinion of the people themselves 
takes in the whole of Australasia. In view of these facts it seems 
reasonable to declare that the experience of those countries which 
have given the minimum wage the longest and most thorough test, 
amounts to all but conclusive evidence of its soundness and effective- 
ness. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The British Trade Boards Act went into operation the first of 
January, 1910. Like the Victorian law, it provides for the estab- 
lishment of representative boards to fix minimum rates and wages. 
At first it applied to only four trades, but, owing to its success in 
these, it was in 1913 made applicable to four others. The total 
number of workers in these eight trades is about 400,000. In the 
spring of 1912, Parliament enacted a law empowering representa- 
tive district boards to establish minimum wages throughout the 
entire coal mining industry of the United Kingdom. As in the 
case of the Australasian enactments, none of the statutes just men- 
tioned sets up or requires any definite standard of remuneration. 
Apparently it is assumed that the boards will establish a minimum 
that is fair and reasonable. 

Concerning the effects of the minimum wage law in the coal 
mines, very little important information has come to the United 
States. There is, however, good reason to assume that it has 
worked satisfactorily, especially since the employees in that industry 
are well organized, and capable of defending their own interests. 
Indeed, this particular British minimum wage act follows the pre- 
cedent of New Zealand, rather than that of Victoria. It was 
enacted to put an end to a strike, rather than to raise exceptionally 
low wages. On the other hand, the law that went into effect in 1910 
aimed specifically at increasing the remuneration of some of the 
worst paid and most helpless laborers in Great Britain, the majority 
of them being home workers and women. The minimum wage was 
invoked in their behalf as a sort of last resort, or counsel of despair, 
4 after all other remedies had been found wanting. The experiment 
has been more than justified by its results. In the four trades to 
which it was originally applied, wages have been raised from fifty 
to one hundred and fifty per cent. Toward the end of the third 
year of the law’s operation, Mr. J. J. Mallon, Secretary of the 
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National Anti-Sweating League, and the foremost authority in 
Great Britain on the subject, wrote: “ The Trade Boards Act is on 
the verge of completing a success that should affect the position of 
working women all over the civilized world; for it has shown that 
wages can be raised, as pedants and faint hearts told us was im- 
possible. The trade is not hurt, the community is rid of a sore, and 
the women previously sweated feel the better wages as the parched 
fields ‘ the gentle rain from heaven.’ ”® Something more than a year 
later (February, 21, 1914) Mr. Mallon was able to record the suc- 
cess of the law in positive and unqualified language. “In a word, the 
Trade Board at Cradley Heath has more than justified its friends 
and confounded its enemies. Its success is definite, considerable, 
and complete. It has made a deep and abiding mark upon the his- 
tory of the Black Country. No other industrial event of the present 
generation has so impressed and affected the workers of the dis- 
trict.’”* 

The New York State Commission, already referred to, sent 
to the Board of Trade of London the same four questions that it 
had asked of the Factory Inspector in Melbourne. The reply of the 
London authority as to the operation of the minimum wage act in 
the four British trades may be thus summarized: there is no general 
tendency among employers to reduce the wages of the higher paid 
employees to the legal minimum; there has been no general dismissal 
of the workers; there is no general tendency among employers to 
transfer their business to foreign countries; the efficiency of many 
employees has been increased, and the machinery and equipment 
of many factories has been improved.® 

The results of the minimum wage in Great Britain have been 
emphasized in these pages, because the success of the measure there 
is in some respects more significant and encouraging than that dis- 
closed by the longer experience of Australasia. In the four trades 
affected the conditions, both from the side of employers and em- 
ployees, were unusually unfavorable. The employers were carrying 
on enterprises that were less than ordinarily stable and prosperous, 
while the workers were peculiarly inefficient, timid, and helpless. 
And yet, all the stock arguments against the minimum wage have 
been refuted. In the words of Mr. Mallon, “ its success is definite, 
considerable, complete.” 


*The Catholic Social Year Book for 1913, p. 81. London. 

*Quoted in New York Factory Investigating Commission’s publication, Minimum 
Wage Legislation, p. 77. 

5Op. cit., pp. 77, 78. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


The first American minimum wage bill applying to private em- 
ployments was introduced in the Legislature of Nebraska in 1909. 
It aroused practically no interest. At the annual meetings of the 
National Consumers’ League and the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections in 1910, considerable attention was given to the 
subject of minimum wage legislation. As a more or less direct re- 
sult of these discussions, the Massachusetts Legislature of 1911 ap- 
pointed a commission to investigate the project, and make a report to 
the Legislature of 1912. The latter body enacted the first minimum 
wage law in the United States. In 1913 similar acts were passed 
in eight other States, namely, Oregon, Washington, California, 
Utah, Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Bills for the 
same legislation have been introduced in several other State legis- 
latures, but none of them has passed more than one of the two legis- 
lative chambers. 

The American laws differ considerably among themselves. 
Their most important variations refer to the method of fixing the 
wage, and the penalty for failing to pay it. In Utah the law itself 
specifies the rates of wages. In all the other States the law merely 
sets up a general standard to which the wage must conform, and then 
delegates to an administrative commission the power and the duty 
to determine and put into effect the appropriate rates of remuner- 
ation. Six of the eight laws employing this method require the ad- 
ministrative commission to establish and call to its assistance subordi- 
nate boards, composed of persons representing employers, employees, 
and the general public, and four of these six forbid the commission to 
establish any rates of wages that have not been previously recom- 
mended by these advisory boards. The Colorado minimum wage 
commission has neither obligation nor authority to set up such 
boards, while the Minnesota commission has the power to do so at 
its discretion, but is not obliged to adopt any wage recommenda- 
tions. It remains free to set up its own rates of wages. 

The general standard required in all the States except Utah is 
a living wage. This conception is variously defined in the laws, 
but the language of the first Wisconsin bill is substantially repre- 
sentative of all: “a wage sufficient to maintain the worker in health, 
and supply her with the necessary comforts of life.” Practically all 
the definitions require at least implicitly that the minimum wage 
shall provide not only the purely material content of healthful 
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existence, but the conditions of elementary moral and mental 
well-being. 

In all the States except Massachusetts and Nebraska, employers 
are obliged to pay the minimum wage under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment.: The two States just mentioned merely require that 
the names of recalcitrant employers shall be published in certain 
newspapers. 

Unlike the Australasian and British laws, those of our Ameri- 
can States apply only to women and minors. They do not affect the 
remuneration of adult males. Among the chief reasons for this 
restriction are: the danger that a law applying to adult males would 
be declared unconstitutional; the probability that women need the 
legislation more urgently than men; the fact that protective labor 
legislation for women makes a peculiarly strong appeal to public 
sentiment, and consequently is more easy of enactment; and the like- 
lihood that a restricted application of the minimum wage principle 
would cause only a slight disturbance of industrial relations and 
conditions. 

While all these laws have been on the statute books for more 
than a year and a half, only three of them have been put into 
general operation. In Nebraska nothing has been done, and in 
Colorado very little. It is hoped that the approaching legislatures 
will amend and strengthen the laws in both these States. The 
California and Wisconsin minimum-wage commissions have been 
quite active in making the investigations which are a prerequisite to 
the determination and establishment of wage rates. In Massachu- 
setts the commission has investigated several industries, and estab- 
lished minimum wages in one, namely brush making. The rate fixed 
for adult females is eight dollars and thirty-seven cents per week, 
with the understanding that it will be increased considerably at the 
end of a year. The wages specified in the Utah statute went into ef- 
fect May 13, 1913, and are as follows: for experienced women, one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a day; for inexperienced women, ninety- 
cents per day; and for females under eighteen years of age, seventy- 
five cents a day. During the autumn of 1913 the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission of Oregon put the law into effect throughout the 
whole State, establishing rates for experienced women which vary 
from nine dollars and twenty-five cents to eight dollars and twenty- 
five cents per week, and a flat rate of six dollars per week for minors 
and inexperienced workers. The Washington commission estab- 
lished a full schedule of wage rates during the summer of 1914, 
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which vary from ten to nine dollars per week for adult experienced 
female workers. In Minnesota the minimum wage com- 
mission exercised its discretionary power of constituting ad- 
visory boards, setting up two in the twin cities to repre- 
sent respectively mercantile and manufacturing establishments, 
and one in Duluth to represent both these industries. The boards 
met bi-weekly for about six months, gathering statistics, and en- 
deavoring to ascertain the minimum cost of decent living for work- 
ing women. The estimates of a living wage made by a majority 
vote in the three boards varied from eight dollars and fifty cents to 
eight dollars and seventy-five cents per week for adult females. The 
rates of wages ordered into effect by the commission, October 23, 
1914, and applying only to experienced women and minors, ranged 
from nine dollars to eight dollars a week, according to the nature of 
the industry and the density of population. Both these factors af- 
fect the cost of living. 

None of the American minimum wage statutes has yet stood 
the final test of constitutionality. The Supreme Court of Oregon has 
sustained the law of that State, on the ground that it is a valid 
exercise of the police power, and is not a delegation of legislative 
power. Appeal has been taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where, it is expected, the case will soon be argued. In Min- 
nesota the minimum wage commission has been restrained by one of 
the judges of Ramsey County from putting its wage orders into 
effect, on the alleged ground that the law is not a valid exercise of 
the police power, and is a delegation of legislative power. The case 
has been appealed to the State Supreme Court, and will be heard in 
the near future. 

While the three American laws have been in operation too short 
a time to furnish anything like decisive evidence under the head of 
experience, their results thus far have been decidedly favorable and 
encouraging. According to Mr. Haines, the Labor Commissioner 
of Utah, no employer of that State has been forced out of business, 
and most of them find that the efficiency of their employees has been 
increased ; the number of women and minors dismissed from em- 
ployment has been very small, and most of these have found jobs 
for which they were better fitted; and not one higher paid woman is 
known to have had her wages reduced to the legal minimum. Writ- 
ing under date of November 7, 1914, Miss Gleason, the Secretary of 
the Oregon Industrial Welfare Commission, declares that the mini- 
mum wage law of that State has not thrown any considerable num- 
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ber of girls out of work; that no business enterprise has ceased 
operations in consequence of the law; that the enforcement of it has 
not proved more difficult than the enforcement of other labor legis- 
lation ; and that a majority of the employers seem to be satisfied with 
the statute, and willing to codperate in its enforcement. Mr. E. W.Ol- 
sen, the Washington Commissioner of Labor, wrote on November 13, 
1914, that in his State the minimum wage law had not increased un- 
employment to any notable extent; that most of the displaced em- 
ployees have been replaced by more efficient women; that no case 
of business failure due to the operation of the law has yet come to 
the notice of the Industrial Welfare Commission; that there has been 
no peculiar difficulty in enforcing the wage orders; and that a ma- 
jority of employers seem to be satisfied with the operation of the 
statute. 

Although the foregoing evidence is far from conclusive as to 
the value of minimum wage legislation in America, it is more im- 
portant than the relatively short time and small space covered by 
it would lead us to assume. For in all three States the law was put 
into operation in the midst of a marked industrial depression, which 
has not yet come to an end. Indeed, it is not unlikely that the 
minimum wage will rarely be subjected to as unfavorable conditions 
as those which have surrounded its operation in Utah, Oregon, and 
Washington. The degree of success that it has attained in this ad- 
verse environment creates a very strong presumption in favor of its 
essential efficacy. When we combine the presumptive evidence of 
these three States with the substantially conclusive experience of 
Australasia and Great Britain, we are justified in maintaining that 
the burden of proof in the minimum wage controversy has been 
wholly shifted to the shoulders of those who uphold the negative. 
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protective standards for women workers set up in 
Oregon by the act of the Legislature in 1913 creating 
the Industrial Welfare Commission. The leading fea- 
ture of that act is its provision for the fixing of a 
minimum wage for women workers. Heretofore this problem could 
be discussed in America only from a theoretical standpoint, but with 
the enforcement of the rulings of the Oregon Industrial Welfare 
Commission, the subject has passed into the realm of experience, 
and it is from that standpoint that we are chiefly concerned with it 
here. 

The Oregon law is contained substantially in the first section 
of the act, which declares that it shall be unlawful to employ 
women or minors within the State of Oregon for unreasonably long 
hours or under conditions—sanitary or otherwise—detrimental to 
their health or morals, and it shall be unlawful to employ women in 
any occupation within the State of Oregon for wages which are 
inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living and to maintain 
them in health, and it shall be unlawful to employ minors for un- 
reasonably low wages. The Commission known as the Industrial 
Welfare Commission is created for the purpose of determining in 
particular occupations and localities, what hours, conditions, and 
wages are actually prohibited by this law; and, it is further provided, 
that there shall be no appeal to the courts from the decisions of the 
Commission in matters of fact. 

It may be well to outline the mode of procedure prescribed for 
the Commission in arriving at its determinations. In any occupa- 
tion in which the Commission considers that the wages, hours or 
conditions of women or minor employees are at variance with the 
provisions of the law, the Commission is authorized to call a con- 
ference of employers and employees and representatives of the 
public to investigate and report on the matter. Thus the Commis- 
sion called a mercantile conference in Portland, composed of three 
representative employers in the large stores, three saleswomen, and 
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three persons well known in the community, but neither employers 
of women nor employees. To this conference, composed of these 
nine persons, the Commission submitted the following questions: 

First. What are the maximum number of hours of employ- 
ment a day and a week consistent with the health and welfare of 
women employees in the stores of Portland? 

Second. What is the minimum amount per week required to 
maintain a self-supporting woman employee in the mercantile busi- 
ness in Portland in decent but frugal comfort? and, finally, 

Third. Is the employment of women in the stores of Portland 
after six P. M. reasonable and consistent with their health and 
welfare? 

The conference to which these questions were submitted, or- 
ganized and investigated, and after repeated meetings returned a 
unanimous report to the Commission, stating that fifty hours a 
week should be the maximum hours of work, and that nine dollars 
and twenty-five cents a week was the minimum amount required for 
decent subsistence, and that night work was unreasonable and 
prejudicial to the health and welfare of the women workers. On 
receipt of this unanimous report, the Commission reviewed the find- 
ings of the conference and accepted them, and called a public hear- 
ing, at which all persons interested were invited to appear before the 
Commission to present their views on the subject under considera- 
tion. At the public hearing, which was duly advertised, a large 
number of interested persons appeared, the tendency of whose testi- 
mony was to substantiate the recommendations already made by the 
conference. The Commission then issued an order making these 
recommendations mandatory. By the terms of the act this order 
became legally binding after sixty days. 

Meanwhile, a similiar conference had been called to discuss 
wages and hours in the manufacturing industries of Portland, and 
after a similar procedure an order based on the unanimous report 
of this factory conference was issued by the Commission, fixing 
fifty-four hours a week as the maximum hours, and eight dollars 
and sixty-four cents a week (that is sixteen cents an hour) as the 
minimum wage rate in manufacturing establishments in Portland. 

A paper box manufacturer in Portland sought to restrain the 
Commission from enforcing this order, on the ground that it inter- 
fered with his constitutionally guaranteed rights of contract, and 
took his property without due process of law. The injunction re- 
quested was denied by Judge Cleeton of the Circuit Court, and the 
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case was carried on appeal to the Supreme Court of the State, where 

the case for and against the constitutionality of the act was well- 
briefed and ably presented. On March 17, 1914, the Supreme 
Court of Oregon unanimously concurred in a comprehensive de- 
cision written by Justice Eakin, sustaining the constitutionality of 
the act. Another suit was subsequently brought against the Com- 
mission in the name of an employee of the paper box manufac- 
turer who figured in the first case, alleging an interference with the 
employees’ right of free contract. The Oregon Supreme Court 
considered the case a second time, and on April 28th handed down 
a second decision, written this time by Chief Justice McBride, em- 
phatically reaffirming the previous opinion of the court. The case 
has been appealed to the court of last resort. Armed with the 
double-barrelled decision of the Oregon Supreme Court, we are now 
hopefully engaged in marshalling the plea for judicial recognition 
of the human element in human labor before the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Four important legal questions were raised: First, and most 
fundamental—Whether it lay within the competence of the State 
to interfere with the right of private contract, to the extent of fixing 

‘minimum wage rates for women workers? 

Second. Whether the legislature in creating the Industrial 
Welfare Commission had attempted to delegate its own legislative 
powers? 

Third. Whether the establishment of different minima for 
different occupations did not amount to class legislation? And, 
finally, whether in denying the right of appeal to the courts from 
the decisions of the Commission in matters of fact, the Legislature 
had not infringed upon the constitutional right of citizens to a due 
process of law in defence of their property? 

The first question involved a discussion of the nature and 
extent of the police power of the State. The court adopted the 
following definition of police power: “ Police power is the name 

given to the inherent sovereignty which it is the right and duty of 
the government or its agents to exercise whenever public policy in 
a broad sense demands, for the benefit of society at large, regula- 
‘ tions to guard its morals, safety, health, order, or to insure in any 
respect such economic conditions as an advancing civilization of a 
highly complex character requires.” The court further observed 
that it could not declare the act in question unconstitutional as an 
exercise of the police power, unless it were palpably obvious that 
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the act in question had no real or substantial relation to public 
health and welfare. The court took judicial cognizance of the 
“common belief ’’ and “common knowledge” that inadequate 
wages have a detrimental effect on the public welfare. There was 
ample judicial precedent for holding the constitutionality of State 
regulation of the hours of women’s employment, and the court 
concluded: “ Every argument put forward to sustain the maximum 
hours law, or upon which it was established, applies equally in 
favor of the constitutionality of the minimum law as also within 
the police power of the State, and as a regulation tending to guard 
the public morals and the public health.” 

The second question raised was concerning the delegation of 
legislative authority. Of the nine States which have passed mini- 
mum wages acts one, Utah, has avoided this issue by writing into 
the law itself the flat minimum wage to be paid. Owing, how- 
ever, to the fluctuation in the cost of living at different times in 
different occupations and in different localities, it has been seen 
that such legislative enactment can hardly be satisfactory. It is, 
moreover, in conflict with all foreign experience. The creation 
of a commission to determine the wages suitable under varying 
conditions has been judged the most practicable method, and, con- 
sequently, the question of the constitutionality of such a commis- 
sion is of high importance for wage regulation. The courts have 
recognized that while a legislature cannot delegate its legislative 
power, it can appoint a commission to determine the conditions 
under which a law may become operative. Such are the railroad 
commissions in various States. 

The Oregon minimum wage act was drawn with the direct 
view to meeting this question, and the bill was shaped parallel 
to the acts creating railroad commissions. The first section of the 
law. declares that certain things shall be unlawful in the State 
of Oregon, and fixes the general standards which must be ob- 
served by all employers of female labor. There is then created 
an administrative board with authority to investigate the facts, 
and make rulings upon which the enforcement of this law will 
depend. It is extremely improbable that the courts would have 
upheld the constitutionality of the statute if the act had failed 
to declare the law, and had simply created a commission to fix a 
discretionary minimum wage. This is an extremely important 
matter, as negligence in regard to it will be fraught with disastrous 
consequences. 
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The Supreme Court disposed of the plea of class legislation, 
by pointing out that the law equally required all employers of 
women in the State to pay their workers a living wage. That a 
living wage might vary in different localities and occupations was 
no defect on the part of the law. 

The constitutionality of the law was attacked finally on the 
ground that it makes the findings of the Commission on all ques- 
tions of fact conclusive, and, therefore, takes the property of the 
employer without due process of law. This clause was inserted in 
the act to prevent needless litigation, which would keep the orders 
of the Commission tied up in the courts, and practically nullify the 
purpose of the law. The Supreme Court held that “ due process of 
law merely requires such tribunals as are proper to deal with the 
subject in hand. Reasonable notice, and a fair opportunity to be 
heard before some tribunal before it decides the issues, are the 
essentials of due process of law.” Attention is called to this im- 
portant provision of the Oregon act, especially in view of a section 
in the minimum wage act of another State, which specifically pro- 
vides that the district court of the State shall have power to con- 
sider the thousand and one details of evidence which formed 
the basis of the Commission’s decision, notwithstanding the 
obvious, utter impossibility of courts of law with their rules of 
evidence entering into a consideration of such economic minituz. 

The rulings issued by the Commission may be briefly sum- 
marized. The minimum wage for experienced adult women in any 
occupation throughout the State has been fixed at eight dollars and 
twenty-five cents a week. In the city of Portland women employed 
in mercantile establishments and offices, may not receive less than 
nine dollars and twenty-five cents a week, and in manufacturing 
establishments in Portland the minimum is eight dollars and sixty- 
four cents a week. For inexperienced adult women, the minimum 
for all occupations throughout the State is six dollars a week. The 
maximum hours of woman’s labor in Oregon has hitherto been 
sixty hours a week. The Commission has reduced it to fifty-four, 
and Portland stores are permitted to employ their female help only 
fifty hours a week. The minimum time for lunch period in manu- 
facturing industries in Portland is forty-five minutes. Night work 
after eight-thirty Pp. M. is prohibited in all mercantile, manufac- 
turing, and laundry establishments throughout the State, and in 
Portland it is prohibited in mercantile establishments after six P. M. 
Special investigations are now going forward concerning the laun- 
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dries of Portland and the fruit canning business of the State, and 
further rulings covering these industries may be made during 
the coming year. 

While it is too early to draw final conclusions concerning the 
operation of these orders, there are certain obvious consequences 
which may be noted. The prohibition of night work for women in 
the stores of Portland has been an unmixed good. Three thousand 
girls, who had hitherto been employed Saturday nights to a late 
hour, are now dismissed at six o’clock, and the few stores which 
were strongly opposed before the change, now realize that their 
trade has not fallen off, but has simply been equalized throughout 
the week. These hundreds of girls, whose late Saturday night 
employment deprived them of the opportunity of preparing for 
Sunday holiday, now have one real day of rest in the week. The 
rise in wages of experienced workers has been very marked. Hun- 
dreds of office girls who had been receiving thirty-five dollars a 
month were advanced to forty dollars, which is the minimum re- 
quirement. Likewise in the stores a notable improvement is ob- 
served. In manufacturing establishments, where payment is by 
piece rate, we have not yet been able to find out definitely how far 
the readjustment has been effected. 

One important consequence of the rulings is the elimination of 
unregulated wage scales, such as that of a certain fruit-packing 
plant, which was responsible for labor disturbances in Portland last 
fall, which cost the city a hundred times more in actual cash and in 
the growth of class antagonism than the entire plant could be worth 
to the community in a score of years. The establishment of wage 
standards is largely doing away with the secrecy of women’s wage 
schedules, which has been so large an element in bringing about the 
existing demoralized conditions in women’s wage rates. The rul- 
ings of the Commission in regard to maximum hours, has resulted 
in lowering the hours of work from sixty to fifty-four a week, and 
of bringing under the law certain occupations such as cashiers in 
moving picture shows, whose hours had not been regulated before. 
It has been the policy of the Commission to act conservatively and 
with great moderation in the issuing of orders, and it has accepted 
no recommendations from conferences that were not unanimously 
agreed to by all elements in the conference. 

The result of the minimum wage legislation which is making 
itself felt, is a rising interest in the training and education of ap- 
prentices. The Commission has ruled that a year of experience in 
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any occupation entitled an adult woman to be considered experienced 
in the sense of the law, and therefore entitled to the minimum wage. 
In some occupations this maximum will doubtless be lessened as 
time goes on; but in others, such as retail stores, a year’s training 
may certainly be required before enforcing the minimum for ex- 
perienced workers. During this period it is evidently of great im- 
portance, both to employer and to employee, that the training of the 
apprentice should be directed towards a high degree of efficiency, 
and thus we have the movement for continuation schools in the 
department stores, which will doubtless spread to other industries. 

A word may be said here concerning the policy and principles 
which are found most effective in urging minimum wage legisla- 
tion. There have been many States in which the connection be- 
tween inadequate wages and immorality of women has been strongly 
played up, but it is interesting to note that in no State where this 
agitation has been carried on, has the campaign for securing wage 
legislation been successful, and this for two reasons: First, because 
it is a question whether inadequate wages are to any large degree a 
cause of women going into a life of immorality ; and, second, because 
such an agitation is a gratuitous insult to the thousands of underpaid 
women workers whose cooperation and support is absolutely neces- 
sary, if we are to succeed in arousing public opinion for this legis- 
lation. The more substantial argument for this legislation, is that 
underpaid women workers are denying themselves the necessities 
of life in order to lead lives of virtue. That they are living on one 
or two meals a day, are denying themselves clothing necessary to 
maintain their health, and are huddled together in rooms devoid of 
light, of ventilation and of heat. These are the facts which inves- 
tigation reveals, and they are facts which arouse public opinion of a 
permanent sort in favor of minimum wage legislation. 

The most startling illustration of this aroused public opinion, 
comes from Chicago within the past few months. Two years ago 
a girl working in Marshall Field’s store for six or seven dollars a 
week, took fifty dollars from the firm to pay her necessary living 
expenses. She disappeared, and only a few months ago was dis- 
covered by the detectives and led before the bar of justice. She 
was brought before a jury, and admitted that she had taken the 
fifty dollars from her employer. Her lawyer addressed the jury 
to the following effect: The question for you to decide is whether 
this girl stole from Marshall Field, or whether Marshall Field stole 
from this girl. We want no compromise verdict. She has ad- 
yOL, C.—29 
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mitted the theft, and she should either be given the full penalty or 
be acquitted as innocent. The jury returned with a verdict of not 
guilty. Such a verdict registers the attitude of public opinion 
against parasitic industries in no uncertain terms. 

Just as the whole body of workers must be supported by the 
entire body of industries, so it is right that in each industry the 
wages be sufficient to maintain the workers in health and frugal 
comfort. An industry which does not pay its employees enough to 
purchase the necessities of life is a parasite. It makes its profit not 
from legitimate commercial enterprise, but is subsidized by the 
workers. If any business is so necessary to the community that it 
must be maintained by a subsidy, then in the name of decency and 
humanity let the subsidy come from the public treasury, and not 
from the earnings of working women and the homes of the poor. 

The consequence of such a judicial decision as that given by 
the Oregon Supreme Court, cannot be easily overestimated. It is 
writing into the fundamental law of the land a new view of labor, 
namely, that human labor is not a mere commodity like corn or 
cotton. I have listened to an eloquent lawyer pleading in one of 
our courts, that just as the price of hogs at the slaughter house is 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, so likewise the same 
law should control the wages of our women workers upon whose 
physical strength and moral character depend the perpetuity of the 
race and the future of humanity. 

The right to a living wage vindicated by this judicial decision 
is the right of a human being to develop his personality, to work out 
his spiritual destiny, to be what the word human implies. If a 
business cannot pay its rent and interest on borrowed capital, the 
burden is passed on to those who can. No sympathy is extended to 
a firm which fails because it could not meet the demands of the 
landowner and the money loaner ; but because it is proposed to make 
a living wage a first cost on industry, great consternation is ex- 
pressed for the business failures which are threatened as the result. 
It may reasonably be suggested that such a calamity may be averted 
by lowering the rent. For it is not written in the decrees of 
Eternal Justice, nor can it be successfully maintained in human laws, 
that the owner of land or other capital is to be recompensed while 
the laborer, by whose efforts both the one and the other have been 
rendered fruitful, shall be denied food and clothing for his body 
and a roof-tree to shelter his domestic hearth. 














THE CRUCIFIX. 
BY PERCY JAMES BREBNER. 


Spas) | was the time of the vintage in Tuscany, and the early 
yi morning was full of sunlight and sweet warm odors. 
Along the road which climbed over a shoulder of the 
hill, came a group of laughing men and women to 
work in the valley below, where in many a rich 
farm the purple clusters hung in luxuriant abundance. They had 
not come far, only from their homes tucked away on the hillside. 
This was the road to the village, known and loved ever since their 
little legs were strong enough to toddle along it. If you went the 
other way, many miles the other way, you could join a long and 
weary road which would lead you to Rome, if you walked far 
enough. But who would want to journey to Rome? 

At the very shoulder of the hill, from which you could look 
down upon the village with its irregular red-tiled roofs, its little 
church with its square campanile always the first point to catch the 
light of morning, and the rough stone, one-arched bridge which 
spanned the stream that could roar like a torrent after rain, stood 
across. It was of rough hard wood, leaning a little out of the 
perpendicular with age, yet still strong to brave the summer heat 
and the winter storm. At its foot the wild flowers grew as if they 
loved the place. Who first planted a cross there no one knew, and 
the hands that set up the present one in place of its predecessor had 
long since been at rest in the village cemetery yonder. Only a dim 
legend told why it had been placed here. Some saintly pilgrim, 
weary of the way and burdéned with the thought of the world’s 
sin, had suddenly seen the beautiful valley at his feet, bathed in 
the glow of sunset, had heard the bell in the campanile ring out on 
the still air, had caught the music of the water under the bridge, and 
for a moment had thought he beheld a vision of paradise. The saint 
had bowed his head, knowing that God had reproved him. The sin 
of the world was grievous, but it was God’s world, beautiful as 
only God could make it, and in it was not only sin. So the cross 
had been placed there, and from childhood men and women had 
been taught to reverence it as they passed. 

The laughter ceased for a moment at the shoulder of the hill. 
They were all too used to the beauty of the village to give it a 
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passing thought, but women curtsied and men bared their bowed 
heads before the cross. One girl laughed joyously as she put her 
hand into that of the man beside her. 

“Corpo di Bacco, but it’s over-ready for love making,” cried 
Nino. 

“Ts it ever too early for that?” a woman laughed at him 
over her shoulder. 

“It’s something more than that, Nino,” said another woman 
nodding towards the two who went hand in hand down the road. 
“Tt’s love, but something more. Giovanni is young and he was 
discontented for a while. He would show off, so once he said 
yon was naught but a wooden cross and ill-made too; and he 
used to pass it almost without bowing to it. It was a churlish 
reverence, and Nella yonder has made him repent of it. Even 
you, Nino, do not bow as Giovanni does now.” 

“ His is the younger back, maybe that is the reason.” 

The woman looked at him. Nino was ever ready with a jest, 
a jest that was sometimes not too seemly. It was known that 
the good Padre had spoken to him about it on more than one 
occasion. 

They were all laughing again as they came down from the 
hillside into the village. A blue sky, full of the morning sun, 
domed this little world from one mountain ridge to the other, this 
little world which lay in an oblong fold of the Apennines with 
Falterino for its centre; a peaceful village to which strangers seldom 
came, and from which the inhabitants rarely wandered into the 
larger world of men and cities, of harsh commerce and disillusion. 
Strangers yonder, over the last ridge of the hills, were told there 
was nothing to see in Falterino. No master builder had fashioned 
its little church, no picture from the brush of far-famed artist was 
to be found there, no frescoes forming a link in the chain of 
Italian art; history held nothing to hallow the spot, even the name 
of the saint whose vision had caused the setting up of the cross on 
the hill was forgotten; so the traveler pursued his way along the 
road that led to Siena or to glorious Florence, and thought no more 
about Falterino. 

And why should anyone leave the village, this little world 
within a world, this fair spot which held in it all that men and 
women need, all they may reasonably expect of life—sufficient labor 
and friendship and love? The great world with all the roar of 
its commerce and seductive whispers of luxury can give no more, 
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though it may seem to, calling these primal things by many names. 
Mostly it gives much less, demanding a price for its deceptive favors, 
which men would never pay did not folly make them blind. Thus 
the good Padre talked, and he had been far afield, even to Milan 
years ago, and to Rome not twelve months since. True, Guido had 
laughed at him and talked of riches, Guido who had been born 
with discontent in his blood, and had set off up the winding road 
one morning. He had made a reverence before the cross on the 
shoulder of the hill, from habit rather than faith, for he was full 
of strange and unnatural ideas; he had stood there a moment 
waving a farewell to those who stood on the bridge watching him, 
then he had gone and had not returned. But for the rest, the 
Padre spoke to willing ears. Sheltered by the Apennines, as children 
in the arms of a fond mother, they were a happy and simple folk in 
Falterino, content with to-day, trustful concerning to-morrow, care- 
ful in times of scantiness, full of laughter and festival when 
plenty was with them. Faith was theirs as it is a little child’s. 
As a child goes to its mother, so they went into the little 
church, never doubting that their simple requests would be answered. 
Was not the Madonna with the Child in her arms, whose picture 
hung over the altar in the tiny chapel of Our Lady, their Mother 
too? Why, there were many in the village who could tell of things 
the Madonna had done for them, and had priest or layman ventured 
to argue against these facts, the women would have laughed him 
to scorn, and as likely as not the men would have given him rough 
handling. They were strong men who quarrelled sometimes, bring- 
ing a reprimand from the Padre, but as a rule they laughed together 
and sang over their work, whether they steered the plow drawn by 
milk-white oxen or were busy with the grapes at vintage time; 
and pilgrims might have made pilgrimage to Falterino had they 
known how beautiful the women were. 

There was Gaia. In all Tuscany you would not find her equal. 
The men said it confidently as if they had traveled all Tuscany to 
see, and even the women were not jealous of her. Gaia was one 
apart. It was praise enough if a lover told a girl that she had 
something of Gaia’s beauty. She had been one apart even when 
they had all been children together playing in the village, and the 
Padre had had a special lesson for little Gaia. 

“Tt is good to be beautiful, my child,” he had said, “ for 
it is a gift from God, and all God’s gifts are good. But there 
is danger in it, too, little one, for there is nothing the devil under- 
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stands more about than the power of a beautiful woman, no weapon 
he uses more often or more effectually. Your heart and soul must 
be beautiful too, then all shall go well with you.” 

The child did not appreciate the warning, though the words 
remained with her, but she came to understand as she grew to 
womanhood, and it was her constant petition to the Madonna to 
make her as beautiful within as she was without. 

To love Gaia was natural, but it became a kind of unwritten 
law that the men must not quarrel about her. For other girls 
the friendly relations between rivals might be strained at times, 
that was human nature, but Gaia, in one sense, belonged to them 
all. They were a brotherhood to protect her, to shield her from 
harm. Some day she would choose amongst them, and that day 
should be a festival. Gaia’s husband would be a personage in Fal- 
terino for her sake. The Padre nodded his approval, and watched 
the girl with some apprehension. Well he might, for if ever a 
woman was tempted to vanity, Gaia was. 

Strangely, all this homage and adulation seemed to have no 
effect upon her, none that even the Padre could see. She accepted 
it humbly, as a tribute to God’s gift, not as though she had a 
right to it; and this attitude brought to her simple soul a subtle 
conception of duty. It was not a conviction, it was only a thought 
which dwelt with her. The Madonna would show her how to act 
when the time came. She was not troubled, she made no mention 
of it when she confessed to the Padre; it was just a question 
God had given her to think over, and presently she would know 
how to answer it. 

She was gentle to all, but for two her sweetest smiles had 
been reserved, for Andrea who could plow better than any man in 
the village, and in the winter evenings carved beautifully in wood, 
and for Guido, who was always discontented, and had left the 
village in search of riches. For a little while the women of Fal- 
terino had wondered whether Guido had carried Gaia’s heart with 
him, for so often she stood on the bridge and gazed up at the 
cross on the hillside. The Padre had wondered too, but he said 
nothing. Time was the best physician in such a matter. As a son 
whom he deemed had erred, Guido was dear to the Padre, but 
when he looked at Gaia he was glad that Guido had gone. He 
was not the man to make Gaia happy. 

And time had done its work. Twelve months after Guido’s 
departure, Gaia had become betrothed to Andrea, the carver as they 
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called him, and there had soon come a day of rejoicing in the 
village. Gaia’s wedding would always be remembered in Falterino. 
It had happened more than a year ago, and this morning as 
the laughing men and women came down the road, Gaia was on the 
bridge with her baby. 

“ Ah, the bambino!’ cried the women, and paused a moment 
to admire the child. 

“Good morning, Gaia,” said the men with eyes full of admira- 
tion for the mother, and little wonder, for had a Raphael come 
that way he would surely have paused and painted a new Madonna 
and child. 

“You are late,” Gaia laughed. “ Andrea was amongst the 
vines a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“Ts it possible!’ Nino exclaimed, pretending great as- 
tonishment. ‘ You should be angry at his being in so great a hurry. 
Were I Andrea, I should stay with you until the last moment. 
I shouldn’t want to go at all.” 

“T should give you the bambino to look after.” 

“Ts that why Andrea ran away so early to the farm?” 
laughed Nino, and they all laughed, even the baby in Gaia’s arms. 

As they went, the Padre came from the church and walked 
slowly towards the bridge. The thought of the Madonna was in 
his mind, as he saw the woman on the bridge, and behind it was 
another thought which troubled him, which was with him night and 
day. For a long time it had been the subject of his special prayers. 
Something of a blessing was in his greeting, and then his eyes rested 
on the woman for a few moments. 

“It is a favorite place of yours, this bridge? ” 

“Yes, Father. I think there can be no more beautifu! spot 
in all the world.” 

“It is good, Gaia, to be contented and—and quite happy.” 

“Very good, Father,” and she looked up to the shoulder of 
the hill, where the cross stood against a background of blue sky. 

For a few moments the Padre was silent, and then, because 
of the thought which troubled him, he said: 

“T have noted how often you lean upon the parapet and look 
towards the hill yonder. Gaia, does the road that runs by the cross 
ever seem to beckon you?” 

“Never. Why do you ask, Father?” 

He was not quite prepared to answer that question, so was 
silent, while the baby clutched his finger in a chubby little hand. 
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“Father, you, too, often stand here looking up at the cross 
yonder,” said Gaia. 

“Te.” 

“Why?” 

“Tn thought. Mostly it is in the evening I stand here. It is 
a pleasant place in the cool of the evening.” 

“ Perhaps our thoughts are much alike, Father. ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Ts it of Guido you think?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, but you—” 

“ T think of him, too, Father.” 

For a minute or so there was silence. 

“My daughter, what kind of thoughts are they? You have 
never brought your trouble to me.” 

“ No, Father.” 

“Why not?” And there was just a touch of severity in his 
tone. 

She looked at the child in her arms and then into the priest’s 
eyes. 

“Father, I took it to the Madonna more than two years ago. 
She is a woman, and I thought she would understand even better 
than you. Was I wrong?” 

“No, child. 

“At first I only asked her a question. I just showed her 
my heart and asked her guidance. She answered me very plainly; 
and then, because I felt she was pleased with me and loved me, 
I made a petition to her. Whether she has answered it I do not 
know, perhaps I never shall know until—until afterwards.” 

The Padre leaned against the parapet of the bridge in silence. 

“You saw Guido when you were in Rome, Father?” said the 
woman after another pause. 

“To.” 

“ And you said he was doing well.” 

“He told me that he had plenty of work, and was making 
money.” 

“T think the Madonna has answered my petition,” said Gaia 
reflectively, “even as she answered my question. That question 
grew out of your teaching, Father—something you said about beauty 
when I was a child. You said it was the gift of God and must be 
used in His service.” 


“T remember.” 
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“TI did not understand all you meant then, but later under- 
standing came to me,” she went on. “ There was Andrea and 
Guido. They were both dear to me in different ways. With 
Andrea I could look forward to happiness, but perhaps it was meant 
that I should belong to Guido, that if he married me he would 
become a better man. That-was the question I took to the Madonna, 
Father. Then Guido asked me to marry him, and in the same 
breath he talked of riches, of going away from Falterino to win 
them—for me he said; but I could hear that he thought of himself, 
too. And it came to me how I should answer him. I cared nothing 
for the world beyond the hills; I thought he would find disappoint- . 
ment in it if I was meant to marry him. He should ask me again 
within a year and a day, I told him. It was the way to find out 
my duty, and I knew the Madonna would give me my answer. 
Guido did not come, so I married Andrea.” 

“ You were glad Guido did not come?” asked the Padre. 

“Very glad, because I loved Andrea,” she said simply. “ Still, 
Father, I do not forget Guido, and I have petitioned the Madonna 
to help him and give him happiness. He has plenty of work 
in Rome you say, and in Rome perhaps there is a woman who will 
help him. It seems that the Madonna answers my petition.” 

“She has or will, my child. I have no doubt of it. You 
deserve to be very happy, little Gaia.” 

“Tam,” she said, and she held up her child towards the Padre. 
“T am the happiest woman in Falterino, and I think that means 
in all the world.” 

The Padre crossed the bridge, and went slowly up the village 
street. Old Bartolomeo was sick and he went to visit him. He 
heard men and women singing amongst the vines as he passed, 
scraps of song that had sounded in Tuscany for generations. Yet 
he was not really listening to the song nor thinking of sick Bartol- 
omeo. He was remembering his visit to Rome and his meeting 
with Guido. Guido had changed greatly in a short time; his 
tongue had grown more boastful; he loved money and pleasure; 
he laughed at Falterino; he was even a little condescending to the 
village priest who seemed so insignificant a figure in Rome, where 
there were so many great prelates and cardinals. All the world 
came to Rome, nobody ever went to Falterino. Guido had asked 
about Gaia, and when the Padre told him she was married to Andrea, 
he had burst out with an oath, and the whole fury of his nature 
was lef loose. Andrea was a villain who had robbed him in his 
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absence. He meant to go back to the village and bring Gaia away, 
bring her into the world where her beauty should be seen. Oh, 
be very sure he would go back to Falterino, and Andrea should pay 
for his treachery. A knife thrust should end it. The Padre might 
be very certain of that. 

The Padre had felt certain of it. The prayer he prayed almost 
as often as he said his Pater Noster, was that Gaia might be spared, 
and that tragedy might not come to Falterino, but he had taken 
worldly precaution too. He had told Andrea what Guido had 
threatened in Rome, and the carver, whether he worked amongst 
the vines or walked the village street, was always prepared to meet 
an enemy. He had no doubt that Guido would come some day. 
He could understand the hot blood in Guido, better perhaps than 
the Padre could. 

The Padre as he went slowly to see sick Bartolomeo, under- 
stood Guido a little better since his talk with Gaia on the bridge. 
What was mostly pity, Guido had taken for love, and love waits 
longer than a year and a day unless it is tampered with. There 
was some excuse for Guido thinking that Andrea had been treach- 
erous. The good Padre wondered if he ought not to make the 
long journey to Rome to explain everything to Guido. 

“ Ah, but I have not the simple faith of Gaia,” he murmured. 

And on his way back from sick Bartolomeo, he passed into 
the cool of the little church, and for a long time knelt in the chapel 
of Our Lady. 

All day long they were busy amongst the vines, even the 
noontide siesta was shortened, and the coming of evening found 
them still working. Who minded working long hours at the vintage 
time? Nino with his muscles, hard as new cord, could laugh at 
the idea of fatigue, and Andrea, who in Gaia and the bambino had 
the best that the world could give, found life a joy whether he 
worked or rested. Once towards evening he glanced up to the hill- 
side. When Guido came he was ready for him. If he drew his 
knife, why, so much the worse for Guido. 

Towards evening, too, the Padre walked on to the bridge, 
and his eyes traveled along the ribbon-like road, up to the cross 
standing sharply against the opalescent sky. Below him the stream 
sang in its stony bed, and like sentinels upon its banks, dark cypress 
trees stood at intervals, not a movement in them. The ripple of a 
woman’s laughter came to him at intervals, and yonder, just above 
the ridge of hill, palely glimmered the evening star. It was’a good 
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land this, a land of the olive and the vine, such a land as God 
had promised to His people in the ages long ago. Over them the 
same star had glimmered in an evening sky. Time and the affairs 
of men, what were they? It was a good world and in the Lord’s 
keeping. There was His cross on the hillside, a sure sign for them 
that would understand. Slowly the Padre went home, happy in 
his faith. 

Along the dusty road which stretched its many leagues to 
Rome, a man climbed towards the cross on the hillside. He knew 
it was vintage time, knew that men and women would be working 
late amongst the vines; he was not expecting to meet anyone upon 
the road. He came to the cross and flung himself down at the foot 
of it. He looked at it for a moment, but it was nothing to him, 
just two rough pieces of wood fastened together. A tree would 
have been more use there, for at noonday it would have given shade 
for a man to rest in. 

He laughed contemptuously as he flung himself down, and 
looked at Falterino below him. He thought of Rome and the 
world; it was a mean little place this village, where men were 
content just to live from year’s end to year’s end, ignorant of what 
lay beyond them, without ambition. And yet Gaia was here and 
Andrea—the traitor Andrea. His fingers touched the handle of his 
knife. It was a mean little place, yet he had come back to it. 
Why? Tokill Andrea. The answer came easily, but was it worth 
while coming all these weary miles for that? Was it worth while 
to leave the great city, with its noise of work and pleasure, just to 
kill a man? Somewhere in the village was Gaia, and in all Rome 
he had found no Gaia. 

A little more than two years ago she had made her promise, 
she would wait for a year and a day. It was too short a time in 
which to find riches, and he had meant to bring riches to Gaia. 
If he had come empty-handed, as he had gone away, it would 
have been different, very different; even empty-handed he could 
have laughed at Andrea, even as he had done when they were 
boys, when Andrea would rather be carving a bit of wood than 
getting into mischief with the rest of them. How his companions 
in Rome would laugh at Andrea, and yet—yet he had Gaia. 

Guido half-rose yet fell back upon his elbow again. The An- 
gelus rang from the campanile; it was unlike any other bell he 
had ever heard, and the familiar note sent his thoughts racing 
back along the years that had gone. How full they were. It was 
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astonishing how full life could be in such a place as Falterino, 
where nothing ever happened. From this hillside to the cypress 
grove, two miles or more beyond the village yonder, there was 
not a spot that did not hold some memory; here some childish 
frolic, there some event which had to do with his later years. That 
corner of red roof showing to the right of the campanile marked 
his home. He had been born there. A thousand times on just 
such an evening as this he had seen his mother sitting in the 
doorway, as likely as not patching some torn garment of his. By 
the bridge, just where the little cascade was now, he had been 
nearly drowned once in torrent time. Old Bartolomeo had pulled 
him out he remembered, and he wondered if the old man had died 
during the last two years. If he had, he would be behind the 
church there lying close to where Guido’s father and mother were. 
On the path towards the cypress grove he had first played with 
Gaia, Andrea was with them; and it was on that same path one 
evening that Gaia had said she would wait for a year and a day. 
There by the church was the Padre’s house. What an insignificant 
figure he had seemed in Rome, but how important he had always 
been in Falterino. Surely that was the Padre now, going towards 
the church. Of course, it was the sounding of the bell which 
had started him remembering so many things. It was the end of 
the day. Soon, some of those who had been working amongst the 
vines would be climbing the hill on their way home. In Rome 
they were beginning to think of the evening’s amusements; in 
Falterino— 

He rose to his feet, touched the handle of his knife again, 
and remembered why he had journeyed so far. Once Andrea 
was dead, he would travel back to Rome, to the pleasures there 
and the chance of riches. Perhaps he would ask Gaia to come 
with him. There were women who would do so, but not in Fal- 
terino, least of all Gaia probably. She had always been under the 
influence of the Padre, and was fond of long prayers. Prayers— 

He looked at the cross and laughed. Could prayers prevent 
his going down the road into the village and killing Andrea? 
What good had prayers ever done him? Had he not prayed for 
riches? He was still poor. Had he not long ago prayed that 
the beautiful Gaia might be his? She belonged to Andrea. Gaia 
had promised to pray for him, so had the Padre he remembered. 
What good had their prayers done? Somewhere down in the valley 
they were singing an old Tuscan song. Guido knew it well. His 
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mother had sung it often, so had Gaia. It reminded him of his 
childhood. How often he had heard it. Even in Falterino he 
had been happy. 

He looked at the cross again, but he did not laugh. He 
noted that it leaned out of the perpendicular, that the wood was 
old and rough, that it lacked beauty; yet how often he had seen 
his mother bow to it, and he had bowed, too, as he clung to her 
skirts. How often laughing men and women ceased their laughter 
for a moment, and bowed and passed on. Why, there was hardly a 
man or woman in Falterino who would pass without taking notice 
of it. It was mere foolishness, sentiment. It was only a cross 
of wood, and ill-made, too. It meant nothing to him. He had 
been into the world, and had heard men talk; this was a sign that 
belonged to a children’s story. Why he had laughed at the people 
who went into St. Peter’s to pray, St. Peter’s with its dome that 
was the wonder of the world, and this rude cross— But he did 
not laugh; he could not. Standing clear against the evening sky 
there was something in this old wooden cross that held him. His 
fingers clasped and unclasped, and then his hand came slowly to his 
head and his hat was off, and he bowed. He was a child again, 
yet a man, a man suddenly remembering the past, suddenly seeing— 
The hat fell from Guido’s nervous fingers. There was a strange 
glow in the evening sky, against which the cross stood out with 
intense clearness. There was a great silence over all the hills, over 
all the world it seemed. Guido was alone, alone with the cross, 
alone— 

Against the strange glow of the evening the cross stood clear, 
arid nailed to it was the figure of a Man. The outstretched arms 
were bent with pain, the body twisted with a long agony, the head 
drooped on the breast; and on the head was a crown of thorns. 
It was no rude cross, but the Crucifix. Guido saw it, as men must 
have seen it centuries ago, clear against the sky on Calvary. 

“Jesu. Pardon. Mercy.” 

And he fell upon his knees amongst the wild flowers that 
grew there. 


Men and women came over the bridge and climbed the road. 
They chattered as they came. 

“ Thank God for the vintage time,” said Nella, drawing Gio- 
vanni, her young husband closer to her, for in her heart she was 
thanking God too for love. 
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“Tt will be a wonderful vintage, this year,” said Nino. “Never 
were the grapes so full and large. Did you see Gaia with her 
bambino on the bridge this morning, Giovanni?” 

‘é Aye.” 

“The sight didn’t make you discontented with Nella there 
seemingly.” 

“No. There’s little enough to choose between Nella and Gaia, 
if you’re thinking of beauty.” 

Nino laughed his great laugh, and Nella drew closer to her 
husband. 

So they came to the cross and made their reverence, and 
passed on homewards. It was only a rude cross on the roadside, 
but it meant much to these men and women of Falterino. 

The evening sun was growing dark and the stars were out. 
They did not see the little cloud of dust on the road before them 
where a man tramped on his way back to Rome. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 
BY S. M. D. 


SoME years lie rose-crowned in their joy; 
Some rue-entwined with shame; 

Some cypress-bound in sadness, 
Some laurel-wreathed with fame. 


How shall it stand, loved Saviour, 
The year begun to-day? 

Shall blooms of trust, or thorns of doubt, 
Strew the untrodden way? 


What will it matter, Father, 
Throughout eternity, 


If happiness or sadness 
But draw our hearts to Thee! 

















SALAMANCA TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 
BY THOMAS WALSH. 


ae) ALF -devastated, yet it is a hill of wonders that greets 
oS yi] the visitor of to-day; after the sweet serenity and 
tempered loveliness of Avila across the plain, Sala- 
manca lifts her domes and spires over the windings 
of the Tormes with an air more defiant than inviting, 
awesome rather than inspiring. The dusty omnibuses at the rail- 
road station, the straggling common quarter leading through the 
Gate of Zamora, almost crush the expectations of the newcomer. 
He is confronted with the unkempt conditions of a small manu- 
facturing town until suddenly the splendid vistas of the sky line 
break upon him, the carvings of stone cornices in escutcheons, gar- 
lands, torchéres, and latticed belvederes, all of the golden-brown 
for which Salamanca is famous; the most unpromising streets 
dip up and down around the stately Plaza Mayor, and sooner or 
later end at some splendid college, convent, or shrine. The palace 
of the ancient Montereys seems a coronation in stone beside the 
great empty church of the Agustinas, where the grandest of all re- 
ligious paintings, “The Conception” of Ribera, hangs above the 
altar. Another byway leads off to the Gothic ruins of the primitive 
Convent de la Vega; down another dusty suburb lies the bare shrine 
of Santo Cristo, a tragic crucifix with long tresses of natural hair 
and skirt of embroidered velvet, ceaselessly petitioned amid a con- 
flagration of candles and a prostrated throng. On a knoll over 
the river the new cathedral, dating from the sixteenth century, half 
smothers its archaic and marvelous predecessor with its Tower del 
Gallo, from which Boston appropriated (without improving) the 
spire on Copley Square. On another knoll stand the stupendous 
church and college of the Compaifiia, built for the Jesuits between 
1617 and 1750, covering an area of twenty-four thousand square 
yards, and almost dwarfing the entire city. Near at hand is the 
lovely Casa de las Conchas, its iron grilles, smiling patio, and 
facades emblazoned with cockle shells; and across a modern little 
park, the Tower del Clavero, an old donjon-keep of the Sotomayors, 
a pure touch of beauty amid much self-conscious splendor. 

It is not quite correct to think that inspiration has ever en- 
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tirely abandoned the old “ Queen of the Tormes ”—“ the Mother of 
the Virtues, Sciences, and Arts.” There clings around her still 
something of the dignity as well as the worldliness of courts; her 
disputations can still show some of the old-time fire; the rivalries 
and jealousies that seem particularly to affect small cities and uni- 
versities are not unknown. As in the palmy days, the university, 
the colleges, and religious houses discuss questions of faith, science 
and art in the grand manner. Their funds may have been confis- 
cated, their colleges destroyed or secularized, but the voices of the 
priests have not been silenced; in Spain there is a large audience 
intent to hear their views, which are sometimes far from appreciative 
of their secular successors. Prominent among the protagonists is 
the Rector of the University, Don Miguel de Unamuno, who may 
be called a cosmopolitan of letters, inculcating an appreciation of 
Spain and Spanish nature from an attitude so rare among his com- 
patriots as almost to appear foreign. There have been some sharp 
encounters over his Vida de Don Quixote y Sancho (Madrid, 
1905); the Portuguese have not been enthusiastic over his volume, 
Por Tierras de Portugal y de Espaiia (Madrid, 1911); but in his 
brochure Paisajes (Salamanca, 1902), there is certainly charm and 
delicacy of feeling. 

Standing in the Plaza of the Schools—the very holy of holies 
of Salamanca—is the bronze monument of the greatest son of the 
university, the mystical poet Fray Luis de Leon, 1528-1591. 
Erected by national subscription in 1869, it rather dwarfs the little 
square, suffering itself in consequence, and reflecting in a way not 
intended by its inaugurators the fate of the real Fray Luis, and the 
suffering that came upon him through his superiority to his time. 
All Spain quotes his poems, and in the biographical study Fr. Luis 
de Leén (Madrid, 1904), the Augustinian Padre Blanco Garcia 
shows an excellent sense of his importance to the theology of the 
sixteenth century, without losing sight of the fact that it is as poet 
mainly that he interests the world to-day. 

Declaring that Padre Blanco himself has been, at times, 
more a poet than historian, Fray Alonso Getino in his Vida y 
Procesos del Maestro Fr. Luis de Leén (Salamanca, 1907) 
disputes the consecrated legend of a serene and persecuted 
Fray Luis, and ably defends the traditions of the Dominican 
school of dogma, with which, says Ticknor among others, 
Fray Luis warred almost his own destruction. This contro- 
versial explosion has not been without its counterblast, so that the 
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newspapers of Madrid have been regaled with a brilliant duel 
of wits between the Dominican champion and the Augustinian Fray 
Conrado Muijfios Saenz of the Royal College of The Escorial, whose 
special grievance is the doubt expressed by Padre Getino as to the 
validity of the legend that Fray Luis, after his return from five 
years of imprisonment by the Inquisition, reopened his lectures 
with the simple words, “ We were saying yesterday—Dicebamus 
hesterna die.”’ Invoking every resource of history and dialectics 
in his El “ Deciamos Ayer” (Madrid, 1908), the Augustinian sums 
up in the words of the founder of his Order: “Credo propter pul- 
chritudinem. Concepts of such sovereign beauty can never be the 
products of a cold reason that invents, nor even of a warm imagina- 
tion, for such would not have been capable of creating anything so 
simple, ingenuous, natural, and spontaneous; they can only be con- 
ceived as genuine facts as phenomena of that genuine poetry, much 
more fruitful, intense, and luminous than any poetical art, being the 
direct and spontaneous expression of the unconscious genius hidden 
in a great and generous soul.” 

To-day in Salamanca one can search in vain for the slightest 
trace of the old home of the poet, his Convento de San Agustin; of 
the college and church not a stone remains upon a stone. The 
history of this splendid edifice, associated with the lives of numer- 
ous saints and scholars, is not without its lesson for the student 
of modern Spain; in 1589 the building was swept by fire, and again 
in 1744. Then the French invaders of 1812 showed the high 
grade of their civilization by placing barrels of powder under the 
principal arches, and completing its devastation. In 1827 the Au- 
gustinians undertook a restoration, but their work was halted by 
the decree suppressing the religious corporations of Spain. There- 
upon the very laborers that were employed to rebuild the structure 
turned about, and at the orders of its new possessors levelled it to 
the ground. 

More fortunate—if to lead a life maimed and deserted can be 
said to be better than an eclipse at the topmost of glory—has been 
the fate of the church and convent of Sancti-Spiritus, the home of 
the Comendadora Isabel Osorio, the kinswoman for whom Fray 
Luis made the Castilian version of The Song of Songs, that pre- 
cipitated his trials and imprisonment. Having heard various mysti- 
cal interpretations of the Biblical epithalamium, this cloistered noble- 
woman had requested a translation from the Hebrewthat would make 
clear to her the utmost purport of the original, the order of the con- 
VOL. C.—30 
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text, and the most obvious and literal sense of its allegories. Fray 
Luis acceded to her request and prepared in terza rima an exquisite 
pastoral dialogue, which Dofia Isabel retained for a few days, and 
then returned to the author. What must have been his surprise, and 
even terror, knowing as he did the hostility of his rivals, and how 
serious an offence in the eyes of the Inquisition was the disseminat- 
ing of the Scriptures in Spanish, without proper authority, when he 
discovered that the friar who had charge of his cell had found the 
version in his desk, and had made copies of it without his consent 
or knowledge. It was only some months later, when a Dominican 
scholar of Portugal wrote to congratulate him on his work, that he 
learned of the numerous copies already circulating in manuscript. 
Something may be learned also of the tireless industry of the In- 
quisitors in the account given of two copies which were traced 
as far as the missions of Cuzco in Peru. 

Sancti-Spiritus is a vast structure as it stands to-day, divided 
into schools, and prisons, and a parish church. In its arches and 
delicate buttresses of golden-brown stone, it shows the Gothic 
forms prevailing in 1436, the year of its foundation. The en- 
trance to the church, however, is richly ornamented in the plaster- 
esque style, and an elaborate inscription over the main door relates 
its extraordinary legend. According to this monument, which is 
dated a. D. 1030, King Ferdinand I., on the eve of a battle near 
Compostela, was promised victory in a dream, on condition that the 
properties of the first knight of Santiago who should be slain, be 
given to the nuns of Sancti-Spiritus, and that the prioress should be 
given the rank of comendadora or knight-commander, and come 
out into battle or not, according to her pleasure. The king having 
made solemn agreement to this effect with the Grand Master of 
Santiago, it happened that the first to be slain by the arrows was 
Alvar Ganchez, who held the commandery of Castiell de la Atalaya 
y Palomera, and upon gaining the victory the king conferred these 
territories upon the convent. The story is highly picturesque, but 
no such battle is known to history, and the inscription is a mass of 
errors in dates, titles, and phraseology. The actual foundation of 
the parish took place in 1222 under the auspices of some pious 
women, who were known as the Beatas de Santa Ana. Every year 
in memory of their first meeting place near the Ermita de Santo 
Cristo, that ancient crucifix is still carried for a novena to the 
convent church. Becoming a refuge for ladies, particularly for 
widows, and those whose lords were absent on the battlefield, Sancti- 
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Spiritus grew wealthy, honored with the favor of popes and kings. 
In 1812 Alfonso X. created the nuns comendadoras of the Military 
Order of Santiago, and later they obtained from the Pope exemption 
from the authority of the Bishops of Salamanca. The choir of their 
chapel is still intact, with its beautiful, if somewhat funereal, ceiling 
of inlaid and painted wood, and its fifty-four stalls. We can pic- 
ture Dojia Isabel Osorio coming hither to her daily office, habited 
as are the ancient portraits preserved in the sacristy, in a white 
hood and veil, a black tunic, and the white cloak with the red 
dagger of the Order of Santiago. She was a great lady, for none 
other was received among these comendadoras who counted their 
prioresses, in the manner of reigning kings, for six hundred years. 
Their graves as yet are sacred, but to the broken-hearted woman 
whose name was dragged into the trial of Fray Luis de Leon, 
nobody seems to have given a thought. Saintly and learned she 
must have been to a high degree to win the interest of a man so 
remote from common concerns as the poet of The Ascension, The 
Night Serene, The Vales of Heaven, and the ode To Retirement. 

San Estéban has escaped the desecrators; on its commanding 
eminence we can still find its splendid church that was designed 
by Juan de Alava, and erected between 1524 and 1610. The rich- 
ness of its ornamentation rivals that of the facade of the new cathe- 
dral, and it rests on the city like a carved casket of dull golden stone. 
Garlands, escutcheons, scrolls, and statues riot on every hand; over 
the entrance is Ceroni’s “ Stoning of St. Stephen,” and at the side 
there is a florid cenotaph and a bust of Fray Diego Deza, later Arch- 
bishop and Grand Inquisitor, of whom Columbus declared to Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, “ It is due to him that Your Highnesses possess 
The Indies.” Within the monastery is also preserved the Salon 
de Profundis, where in 1486, or early in 1487, a commission was 
convened to decide upon the feasibility of the claims of Columbus. 
Contrary to general notions, the university was in no way connected 
officially with the inquest. Columbus was for a long time the guest 
of the Dominicans, and through the influence of Deza with the 
Cardinal Gonzalez de Mendoza—the tertius rex of Spain—a royal 
investigation was ordered under the direction of the Hieronymite 
Prior of the Prado. It is now believed that Columbus fearing that 
his theories might be put to test by others than himself, withheld 
information from the commissioners, and that their decision against 
his claims was based on objections drawn not from Augustine’s 
De Civitate Dei, but from the teachings of Seneca and Ptolemy. 
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With such local traditions behind them, as well as their pre- 
éminence in the philosophy of their own Aquinas, their several 
revisions of the Vulgate Bible, and the prerogatives of the Inquisi- 
tion, one hardly wonders that the Dominicans of Salamanca should 
become haughty and intolerant as their rivals alleged. They pos- 
sessed a practical monopoly of the chairs of theology, from the es- 
tablishment of that faculty in 1416 down to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and continued to hold their own during the stormy 
period when the Augustinians, Mercedarians, and Jesuits were most 
active in the lists. 

Of the other colleges that escaped the French devastation of 
1811 and 1812, the Militar of Calatrava, founded by Carlos V. in 
1552, is still preserved as a tenement for poor families, whose 
dripping garments are hung to dry from its proud courtyard; 
the College de Santiago Apdstol, with its superb patio by Herrera, 
has been more fortunate as the residence of the College de Nobles 
Irlandeses, whose original buildings, the gift of Philip II. in 1592, 
were destroyed by the French; the Colegio Viejo of San Bartolomé, 
founded in 1401 and rebuilt since 1760, is also cared for as a 
municipal building. 

Ave Salmantina ' 
Civitas gloriosa 

Gloria litterarum 

Semper speciosa— 


thus, according to Menéndez y Pelayo, her generations of students 
approaching over the plains of Castile and Leon, hailed her golden- 
brown walls, her thirty-two colleges, and churches and monasteries 
without number. From her proud eminence she smiled sternly out 
of her rugged narrow streets and fortress-like houses, as every 
year, about the opening of her schools on October 18th, the Feast 
of St. Mark, they came by the Roman military road or the intri- 
cate web of mule paths—the seven thousand students of her golden 
age. Muffled to their eyes in spite of the heat, these scholars, 
students, and dependents form as motley a throng as any that ever 
journeyed to Canterbury or Compostela. Following some youthful 
Mendoza, or de Lara, or Guzman, strutted the swashbuckler and 
mercenary home from the wars of Germany, Italy, or the Nether- 
lands; ragged scamps such as figure in the scenes of “ Lazarillo 
del Tormes ” and “ El Gran Tascajio ’”’—bitter satirists of the kidney 
of Quevedo; scholars and mystics like Peter Martyr, Thomas of 
Villanova, the Blessed Orozco, and the Mother Teresa de Jesus; 
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tonsured playwrights and troubadours like Herrera and Lope de 
Vega; sedate grandees, and prelates, and rectors—Portocarreros, 
Bracamontes, Sarmientos, and Manriques, and all the sangre azul 
of the Spains. Youngsters on their way to study the rudiments 
in the Colegios menores jogged by under the escort of solemn old 
servants, and muleteers half smothered under their pack of bedding 
and fodder; bachelors of the university returning from their native 
villages as they rehearsed the story of their disputations with the 
rural pastors upon whom they were entitled to quarter; most of 
them tonsured, yet without any intention of proceeding to higher 
orders, telling of their scholarly serenades and love-making at the 
iron gratings; licenciados went by, striding their mules, already 
with the sedentary assurance of prelates, catedrdticos and doctors; 
there were bookworms and disputants jealous of their intri- 
cate systems of Scotus, Durandus, and Aquinas, lamenting the 
abuses of Spain, refuting the Reformers of the north, outspoken 
with the supernatural, and daunted only by the ominous shadow 
of some passing Inquisitor, or the sight of the symbols of the 
Holy Office in the villages through which they journeyed. Among 
them trudged the poor student—the sopista and the mantéista— 
on foot, or sometimes two astride the same mule—all equals in 
the sacred name of learning—the future monks and friars; chap- 
lains of gold-fleets and armadas; missionaries and explorers of 
the Perus, the Californias, Philippines, and the Indies; the future 
bishops, governors, and cardinals of state; the royal confessors, 
and Inquisitors, the chroniclers, courtiers, martyrs, monastic re- 
formers, and saints. 

From every corner of the horizon, and every country of the 
globe, came students in these early days; Spain sent her proudest 
hidalgos, young Don Juans, Don Alvaros, Don Cherubinos, sprigs 
of isolated castles or palatial solares of Segovia, Avila, Orviedo, and 
Toledo; alert lads from Catalonia; indolent little dreamers from 
Valencia and the Greek colonies of the northeast; stolid Aragonese, 
more at home with the broadsword than the rapier; Asturians, 
Basques, Navarreses, with soulful eyes and martial bearing; square- 
browed Galicians, viejos cristianos from the Montafia and the 
shadow of Santiago de Compostela; swarthy Portuguese; and 
witty, poetic, roistering Andalusians, of whom the duller students 
dared only to whisper, “ Cut out their tongues and there’s nothing 
left,” as they strutted by with long black cloaks-and plumes, the 
forbidden dagger rattling at their side. ee 
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When, twice a year, these throngs had passed, the plains settled 
down again to their endless monotony, except when the great dusty 
flocks of pigs and goats came with their herdsmen for the annual 
killing at the Feast of All Saints, or by night the string of mules 
came running down from Corufia with fresh fish for the Dominicans 
of San Estéban. More leisurely fared the post and special couriers 
of Pope, nuncio, and king; Queen Isabella asks for a ruling ] 
how to treat the Jews of Granada; the Emperor Carlos sends a 
commission in the new, heavily-swung coaches to open the Military 
College of Calatrava; Philip II. dispatches rapid messengers to 
beg a Domingo Soto to resolve his scruples of conscience; an Eng- 
lish Henry VII. in 1527 submits the question of his first divorce to 
the University Council. Or again, on the even of great festivals, the 
roaring of bulls is heard across the plains, and crashing across the 
Roman Bridge and up the steep narrow streets, rush the bulls de- 
coyed into the barricades, so that the morrow may have its share of 
blood. 

Days of glory and cruelty! The bravery, enterprise, and vir- 
tues of heroic Spain begin to bear a harvest of power and gold, 
pride and luxury. The Kings arrive at Salamanca; Ferdinand 
and Isabella deck out the simple quarters of the university with their 
gorgeous romantic facades, and the schools, not to be daunted, 
answer with the haughty Greek inscription, “ The Kings to the 
University. This, to the Kings.” The Emperor Carlos mingles 
freely with the students at their lectures; Philip II. comes obse- 
quiously to hear his great Padre Soto expound his lesson in theology, 
until his courtiers, having indulged in some scornful remarks‘ re- 
garding the soiled gowns of the students, are saved from a riot 
only through his personal appeal. 

Proud and unruly as student bodies generally have been, the 
right of electing their professors and, through them, of choosing 
annually the rector, gave the men of Salamanca unusual self-es- 
teem. Even the poorest scholar found himself courted for his vote 
with promises of privileges, and sometimes of food, as is said to 
be the case in some municipal and national elections of to-day. 

In these old days they had for athletics and amusement the 
fast and furious game of pelota, from which our handball is de- 
rived; bowling was popular, as well as fencing both with rapier 
and staff. The wealthier students also indulged in falconry and 
boar-hunting; bull-fights and tournaments were the usual climax 
of these festivals. Cards and dice are said to have taken up a 
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good deal of the leisure even of the professors, and we may imag- 
ine their fondness for music from the number of instruments they 
used—the psalterion or zither, the chirmia or oboe, the mandora or 
lute, the bagpipe of Zamora, and the ubiquitous guitar. There 
were also numerous dances, and theatrical representations, the uni- 
versity defraying part of the expense of any dramatic production 
approved by the council. The further codperation of the univer- 
sity in the amusements of the people may be inferred from the 
accounts given of the celebrations of the feast of San Marcos, 
the patron of the city. On the eve of this day it was customary 
for one of the professors to go with a procession outside the 
walls, to mount to a safe place in the middle of a bull-pasture and 
call out, “ Marcos! Marcos!” The bull that first responded was 
thereupon led into the city to attend the festal Mass at the cathe- 
dral; then it was led forth and escorted from door to door to beg 
for some student fund or other; after this fusées were tied to its 
horns, and the terrified beast was loosed to run amuck and be 
baited by the entire population. 

As may be imagined the police had no little trouble in living 
peaceably with the students; but once the latter could gain sanc- 
tuary behind the iron posts and chains that outlined the jurisdiction 
of their rector and chancellor they were comparatively safe. 
The algnacils, or wardens of the university, seem to have 
been of milder disposition, for not infrequently we hear 
of grave disorders in the classrooms, where only the presence 
of the rector himself was able to restore tranquillity. From 
the diary of an old professor of the sixteenth century we 
glean an interesting entry referring to the athletic and dis- 
ciplinary conditions at Salamanca. Having put himself, he tells 
us, in his best physical condition, the pragmatical doctor pro- 
ceeded to the lecture hall, and opened his courses first with an 
humble prayer, followed by a threat to break the head of any stu- 
dent that set himself against him. The honesty of his character, 
and the excellence of his training were brilliantly vindicated on 
a certain day when one of his pupils hurled a malodorous object 
in his face. Salamanca in 1560 was using a textbook of the Coper- 
nican system, even when the Church, and most of the other univer- 
sities, regarded it with suspicion, but the old diarist relates with 
gusto how he seized hold of the great brass planetarium, a weight 
of several hundred pounds, representing the entire then-known 
universe, and dashed it at the reprobate’s head. He expresses some 
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complacence that none of the inoffensive members of the class were 
injured, and bears cheerful witness to the excellence of the discipline 
for the rest of the year. 

Quevedo (1580-1645), a student of the university, relates 
another tale. that illustrates the poverty in which many of the stu- 
dents lived at Salamanca. With a touch of humorous exaggera- 
tion, he describes the excitement of a famished band when several 
black beans are discovered at the bottom of their watery soup bowl. 
A furious struggle ensues as to who shall enjoy these cabalistic 
“black beans of Ethiopia,” and not until a lifelong old student has 
cracked his last remaining tooth on one of the morsels, is it found 
that the rosary chaplet of one of the students has been broken, and 
the beads have somehow slipped into the bowl. 

Will the tides of glory ever sweep back again to Salamanca? 
There are some who think they will. It is impossible, considering 
the superb relics of architecture, the matchless prestige of so many 
centuries of primacy in the arts and sciences, that Spain can for- 
ever continue to ignore the fact that at Salamanca she possesses 
one of the most venerable institutions of the world. Had England, 
France, or Germany such a citadel of proud traditions we should 
behold, instead of a crumbling waste of splendors, another Oxford 
or Heidelberg at Salamanca. That the scholars of Spain should be 
forced to congregate in the large cities, unpropitious, if not hostile, 
to the proper pursuit of their studies, is only another example of a 
mistaken spirit of progress. The government which did practically 
nothing toward the foundation of these colleges, has fatally crippled 
Salamanca, without offering any remedy or substitute, and even 
without effecting any settlement of the monastic questions in which 
its secularization was involved. If it were true that the old 
“mother of the virtues, the sciences, and the arts” had fallen into 
decline in the troublous days of Spain, why should she not now 
join in the rising spirit of the nation, throw off her shackles, and 
recall to her schools the young generations that are at present sacri- 
ficing the memories and traditions of their race in the foreign 
schools of the world? There are some thinkers who see into the 
future, and behold visions of these old professors reopening their 
dusty class books with the words of Fray Luis de Leon, “ We were 
saying yesterday.” 

















AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D., SC.D. 


cos LITTLE more than fifty years ago Harpers published 
a book of very serious character, which now has but 
an academic interest, yet which in that generation 
attracted so much attention that it went through five 
editions in a few years, and was generally considered 
as one of the very significant American contributions to scholarship. 
Its title is The History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
and it was written by John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York, and 
author of a series of books on physiology and on history. The 
subject had been first treated by him in a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
held at Oxford in 1860. His thesis was, therefore, very properly 
introduced to the world of science, and was manifestly accepted as 
quite authoritative. The publication of the full text of the argu- 
ment was somewhat delayed by the Civil War, but it appeared in 
1863, and in spite of the then unfavorable conditions of the book 
trade, three large editions were exhausted in a little more than a year, 
and a fourth revised edition was issued in 1865. It is a book that 
shaped much of the thinking of educated Americans at that time, 
- and its serious character makes it very clear that only those of con- 
siderable education would be interested in it. The work may, 
therefore, fairly be taken as a criterion of the intellectual taste 
and judgment of academic circles of that day. 

Draper himself said in his preface that “no one had hitherto 
undertaken the labor of arranging the evidence offered by the intel- 
lectual history of Europe in accordance with physiological princi- 
ples (!) so as to illustrate the orderly progress of civilization, or col- 
lected the facts furnished by other branches of science with a view 
of enabling us to recognize clearly the conditions under which 
that progress takes place. This philosophical deficiency I have en- 
deavored in the following pages to supply.” Here then was the 
scientific philosophy of the history of Europe. It is interesting 
now after fifty years to consider the man and a few of his judg- 
ments on historical characters and movements, though I fear such 
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consideration is not likely to make the reader of the present time 
feel that science is, as it has sometimes been claimed, a fine educa- 
tional discipline. 

Writers of history, recognized as great philosophic historians 
in our own time as in Draper’s and in every other time, have 
proclaimed that the most important factor in the intellectual develop- 
ment of Europe was Christianity as represented by the Catholic 
Church, and they have not hesitated to declare that the debt to her 
is so great as to be almost incalculable. They have reached their 
conclusion quite apart from religious belief or non-belief. John 
Fiske declared in The Beginnings of New England, perhaps the last 
place in the world one might expect to find such an expression, that 
“Tt is hard to find words to express the debt of gratitude which 
modern civilization owes to the Roman Catholic Church.” I need 
scarcely say that Mr. Fiske had no particular partiality for Cathol- 
icism; that his was a scientific mind, and that he was exceptionally 
well informed. Draper advanced exactly the opposite theory, and 
sought to find substantiation for the thesis that Christianity had 
hampered the progress of mankind in every possible way, and that 
whatever advance had occurred for many centuries was to be noted 
only among non-Christians, or among Christians only after the ages 
of faith were over, and religion began to lose its hold on mankind. 

His thesis was to be proved by showing that the Greeks had 
been supremely great in science as in every mode of the intellectual 
life; that decadence had set in shortly after Christianity, and had 
manifested itself everywhere, except among the Arabs; that the Re- 
naissance with its return to Greek influences, and incidentally to 
paganism, had saved mankind from the sterilizing force of Christi- 
anity. Professor Draper was almost the last of serious writers who 
saw no good in the Middle Ages. John Fiske had said: 


When we think of all the work, big with promise of the 
future, that went on in those centuries which modern writers 
in their ignorance used once to set apart and stigmatize as the 
Dark Ages; when we consider how the seeds of what is noblest 
in modern life were then painfully sown on the soil which im- 
perial Rome had prepared, when we think of the various works 
of a Gregory, a Benedict, a Boniface, an Alfred, a Charlemagne, 
we feel that there is a sense in which the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of pagan antiquity are dwarfed in comparison with these. 


For all these Draper had no sympathy, and for some of them 
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intense deprecation. His thesis was that Christianity, or at least 
the Catholic Church, had been always an incubus on mankind. 

Naturally such a paradox attracted attention. It was sensa- 
tional. It was backed up by a man recognized as a distinguished 
scientist. He brought to his argumentation a fund of information. 
Under the circumstances readers did not subject that information to 
any severe critical tests, for it was accepted on general principles 
that a scientific mind like Draper’s might be trusted to make almost 
absolute tests of truth. 

It is positively amazing to read in our time, with the added 
knowledge of the medizval period that has come to us, some of 
Draper’s summaries of men and movements. Only for the popu- 
larity of Draper’s book among the academic classes, one would be 
tempted to dismiss his expressions as the idle vaporings of a man 
who knew nothing at all about these men and the events with which 
they were associated. For his characterizations of the men of the 
Middle Ages are almost literal caricatures. Men whom all serious 
historians have treated as among the greatest, particularly in the 
enduring quality of their influence, are set down by Draper, because 
they had no interest in science, as little better than knaves or fools. 
Of broad understanding and sympathy with the movements of 
other periods, than his own very narrow one, there is not a trace. 

By his characterization of the great men of any period, a 
philosophic historian may best be judged. Now Draper’s apprecia- 
tion of the men of the medizval period is almost invariably an 
indictment of his own prejudice, and of an intolerance that abso- 
lutely refused to see anything good in anybody associated even 
remotely with the Church. A typical example is his treatment of 
King Louis of France. If there is anyone who represents the 
Middle Ages at its best it is the saintly Louis. Draper’s utter lack 
of the philosophic temper and the small narrow scholarship of those 
who read his book, and thought it a contribution to serious history, 
are best illustrated by his paragraph on St. Louis. Draper can 
find absolutely nothing to praise, and ever so much to condemn. 
How could it be otherwise? The Church has seen fit to canonize 
King Louis. He is perhaps better known as St. Louis than as 
Louis, King of France. Any king that was fool enough to live a 
life that merited canonization from the hands of the Church, could 
have been only a simpleton. This is what Draper? frankly calls 
St. Louis. 

*Page 379. 
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St. Louis the representative of the hierarchical party, gathers 
influence only from the circumstance of his relations with the 
Church, of whose interests he was a fanatical supporter. So 
far as the affairs of his people were concerned, he can hardly 
be looked upon as anything better than a simpleton. His recipe 
for checking the threatened spread of heresy was a resort to 
violence—the fagot and his sword. In his opinion “a man ought 4 
never to dispute with a misbeliever except with his sword, which 
he ought to drive into the heretic’s entrails as far as he could.” 
It was the signal glory of his reign that he secured for France 
that inestimable relic, the crown of thorns. 


Set besides this paragraph of Professor Draper a paragraph or 
two from Guizot, the French statesman and historian, whose life- 
long, unbending Calvinism makes him no partisan witness for things 
Catholic: 


It is reported that in the seventeenth century during the 
brilliant reign of Louis XIV., Montecuculi, on learning of the 
death of his illustrious rival, Turenne, said to his officers, “ A 
man has died to-day who did honor to mankind.” St. Louis did 
honor to France, to royalty, to humanity, and to Christianity. 
This was the feeling of his contemporaries, and after six cen- 
turies it is still confirmed by the judgment of the historian. 


Guizot went even further, and with the calmness of a philoso- 
phic historian has shown us how a man may appreciate thoroughly 
one with whom he cannot agree. The difference between Professor 
Draper’s utter inability to understand anything of Louis’ greatness 
and Guizot’s almost ungrudging panegyric, shows how utterly our 
American professor of physiology, turned historian of culture, was 
blinded by the attitude of mind with which he started out to write 
his history of human development. Here is Guizot on St. Louis: 


The world has seen more profound politicians on the throne, 
greater generals, men of more mighty and brilliant intellect, 
princes who have exercised a more powerful influence over later 
generations and events subsequent to their own times ; but it has _ 
never seen such a king as this St. Louis, never seen a man possess- 
ing sovereign power, and yet not contracting the vices and pas- 
sions which attend it, displaying upon the throne in such a high 
degree every human virtue purified and ennobled by Christian 
faith. St. Louis did not give any new or personal impulse to his 
age; he did not strongly influence the nature or the development 
of civilization in France; whilst he endeavored to reform the 
gravest abuses of the feudal system by the introduction of jus- 
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tice and public order, he did not endeavor to abolish it either by 
the substitution of a pure monarchy, or by setting class against 
class in order to raise the royal authority high above all. He 
was neither an egotist nor a scheming diplomatist ; he was, in all 
sincerity, in harmony with his age and sympathetic alike with 
the faith, the institutions, the customs, and the tastes of France 
in the thirteenth century. And yet both in the thirteenth century 
and in later times St. Louis stands apart as a man of pro- 
foundly original character, an isolated figure without any peer 
among his contemporaries or his successors. As far as it was 
possible in the Middle Ages, he was an ideal man, king, and 
Christian. 

Even Voltaire, to whom Louis’ character as a believer in re- 
vealed religion must have been so unappealing, and who combated 
all that medizvalism of which Louis was the historical symbol, gave 
his measure of praise to St. Louis. Voltaire might well be expected 
to be the scoffer, and not Draper. But Voltaire knew too much; 
Draper too little. Like Guizot, Voltaire could not fail to understand 
that, explain him as one might, Louis was a supremely great char- 
acter, and, differ with him in his attitude toward religion as one 
would, his greatness could not be minimized. Voltaire said: 


Louis IX. appeared to be a prince destined to reform Europe, 
if she could have been reformed, to render France triumphant 
and civilized, and to be in all things a pattern for men. His 
piety which was that of an anchorite, did not deprive him of any 
kingly virtue. A wise economy took nothing from his liberality. 
A profound policy was combined with strict justice, and he is 
perhaps the only sovereign who is entitled to this praise; prudent 
and firm in counsel, intrepid without rashness in his wars, he was 
as compassionate as if he had always been unhappy. No man 
could have carried virtue further. 


After reading his misunderstanding of St. Louis, it is not sur- 
prising to find that Professor Draper can find nothing sympathetic 
in Pope Innocent III., and that every achievement of that great 
Pope must be attributed to the basest motives. Professor Draper 
evidently worked himself up to a state of mind where he absolutely 
could not see anything good in one who had been so important a 
leader in the Church as was Pope Innocent. Only the firmest kind 
of determination to exclude knowledge can explain such a state of 
mind. The study of Pope Innocent’s times has made almost more 
converts than that of any other period in Church history. At least 
one of the Pope’s great biographers began his life of the Pope with 
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the intention of demonstrating what an evil the Papacy was, but he 
finished an enthusiastic “papist’’ in the best sense of the word. 
Draper summarized Innocent’s character and accomplishments as 
follows: 
Great historial events often find illustrations in representative 
men. Such is the case in the epoch we are now considering. 
On one side stands Innocent, true to the instincts of his party, 
interfering with all the European nations; launching forth his 
interdicts and excommunications ; steeped in the blood of French 
heretics ; hesitating at no atrocity, even the outrage and murder 
of women and children, the ruin of flourishing cities, to com- 
pass his plans; in all directions, under a thousand pretenses, 
draining Europe of its money ; calling to his aid hosts of begging 
friars; putting forth imposture miracles; organizing the Inquisi- 
tion, and invading the privacy of life by the contrivance of 
auricular confession. 


Such a paragraph is all the more surprising, because Innocent 
III. had conferred a supreme boon on Europe that ought to have 
particularly interested Professor Draper as a physician and a pro- 
fessor of medicine. To Pope Innocent III. the foundation of a 
great many hospitals, literally hundreds of them, in Europe is due. 
At the beginning of his pontificate, recognizing the need for a 
properly organized hospital in Rome, the Pope made inquiries as to 
who was best fitted to establish and thoroughly organize hospital and 
nursing work. He was told that Guy or Guido of Montpelier, a 
member of the Order of the Holy Ghost in the south of France, 
had shown a great ability in hospital organization. Accordingly 
Pope Innocent sent for Guy, committed to him the organization of 
the Santo Spirito Hospital in the Borgo of Rome, and supplied him 
with ample funds. But Innocent did not stop there. Having se- 
cured the organization of a model hospital, he then called the at- 
tention of Christian bishops from all over Europe, when they came 
on their official visits to him in Rome, to this hospital, and suggested 
that in every town in Europe of five thousand inhabitants or more, 
there ought to be a hospital similar as far as possible. 

Virchow in his monograph on Hospitals and Hospital Organ- 
ization,” gives a list numbering over one hundred and fifty Hos- 
pitals of the Holy Ghost in Germany. . This shows how far- 
reaching was this movement of Pope Innocent. It became quite the 
fashion for members of the nobility to found hospitals and first-aid 


?Virchow, Krankenhauser und Hospitalwesen in Ges. Abhandlungen. a. d. 
Gebiete d. éffentlichen Medicin u. d. Seuchenlehre. Berlin, 1879, vol. ii., pp. 1-130. 
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stations of all kinds for the poor, the weak, and the ailing. Certain 
families, as for instance that to which Queen Elizabeth of Hungary 
belonged, considered it a sort of family obligation to spend much 
money and no little time on these institutions. Virchow has also 
given something of the story of this family, and it is very interesting 
because of its anticipation of social developments supposed to be 
distinctly modern. Queen Elizabeth of Hungary has been hailed 
as the first settlement worker, and undoubtedly her method of dealing 
with the poor anticipated very definitely most of what the modern 
settlement worker attempts. As Germany at this time was by no 
means the country highest in culture and social order, other coun- 
tries like France and Spain had undoubtedly at least as many hospi- 
tals as the Teutonic countries, though so far no Virchow has traced 
the details of their history. 

Virchow was far from being an ardent lover of the Popes. 
His article, to be found in the second volume of his collection of 
essays on public medicine and the history of epidemics, is the 
classical source for our knowledge with regard to the history of 
early German hospitals.? Virchow does not hesitate to give credit 
where he knows that credit belongs. He attributes the initiative 
in this great movement for hospital organization and the benefit 
of the sick poor to Pope Innocent III. 

It is only necessary to place Virchow’s tribute to Pope Innocent 
III. beside} the paragraph in which Professor Draper has pretended 
to summarize Innocent’s career and activity, in order to see what 
a farce Draper made of history. The German pathologist said: 


The beginning of the history of all of these German hospitals 
is connected with the name of that Pope who made the boldest 
and farthest-reaching attempt to gather the sum of human in- 
terests into the organization of the Catholic Church. The Hos- 
pitals of the Holy Ghost were one of the many means by which 
Innocent III. thought to hold humanity to the Holy See. And 
surely it was one of the most effective.. Was it not calculated 
to create the most profound impression to see how the mighty 
Pope, who humbled emperors and deposed kings, who was the 
unrelenting adversary of the Albigenses, turned his eyes sym- 
pathetically upon the poor and the sick, sought the helpless and 
the neglected upon the streets, and saved the illegitimate children 
from death in the waters! There is something at once conciliat- 
ing and fascinating in the fact, that at the very time when the 


*Gesam. Abhandlungen a. d. Gebiete d. Sffentlichen Medicin u. d. Seuchenlehre 
von Rudolph Virchow. Berlin, 1879, August Hirschswald. 
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Fourth Crusade was inaugurated through his influence, the 
thought of founding a great organization of an essentially hu- 
mane character which was eventually to extend throughout all 
Christendom, was also taking form in his soul; and that in the 
same year (1204) in which the new Latin Empire was founded 
in Constantinople, the newly-erected hospital of the Holy Spirit, 
by the old bridge on the other side of the Tiber, was blessed and 
dedicated as the future centre of this organization. 


A little farther on in the same essay, Virchow was even more 
outspoken and less reserved in his praise. 

It. must be acknowledged that to the Catholic Church, and 
above all to Pope Innocent III., should be accorded the glory of 
having not only opened wide the treasury of Christian charity 
and mercy in all its fullness, but also of having diffused the 
fruitful stream over all the domains of social life in an ordered 
way. And indeed on this ground the interest in this man and in 
this time will never die. (Italics ours.) 


Professor Draper attributes the invention and organization of 
the practice of auricular confession to Pope Innocent III., and de- 
clares that this institution was just one of this wily Pope’s 
many means of securing power over mankind. No edu- 
cated person harbors such a thought to-day. But in 1865, 
just fifty years ago, a university professor, a distinguished 
physiologist, a writer of history who was supposed by many 
educated readers to have gone faithfully to the sources, who 
enjoyed public respect, was writing this nonsense. Not only that, 
but it was being published in New York City by presumably the 
most respectable of the publishers of the day, and the book in which 
it appeared went through as many editions in a few years after pub- 
lication as did a “ best seller” at that time. It is encouraging at 
least to see what a change has come over the American mind since 
then. Publications similar to Dr. Draper’s now come from the 
distant South or West, and the writer is usually quite unknown. 
We can look forward with confidence, I hope, to the fact that in 
another fifty years of education for the American people, even the 
ignorant and intolerant will not venture on such absolutely foolish 
expressions, or if they so venture will be read but by few. 

If Draper insisted on finding nothing but a simpleton in one 
of the greatest monarchs of history, St. Louis, and if Pope Innocent 
IIT., the founder of the hospitals and the organizer of the charities of 
Europe, was only a bloodthirsty imposter, it would be quite easy to 
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know beforehand just what treatment the great saintly founders of 
the Mendicant Friars would receive from his hands. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether anyone who has not actually read his book could 
quite conceive how completely he has misrepresented them. His 
treatment of their characters, their careers, and their foundations 
of religious orders is utterly contemptuous. Americans, in Pro- 
fessor Draper’s time, did not know much about Dominicans and 
Franciscans, nor realize at all that thousands of educated men and 
women of the highest aspirations have in every century, since the 
thirteenth, looked back to St. Dominic and St. Francis as to men 
who helped them to make more perfect their own lives. It only 
requires a little sympathy and knowledge to recognize St. Dominic 
and St. Francis as among the great men of history, because of their 
enduring influence for all that is good. Draper could find only 
foolishness, though he gives more than a hint at imposture. 

Draper of course never anticipated the cult of St. Francis, “ the 
little poor man of God,” that was to develop so shortly after his 
time. Over a score of lives of St. Francis have been published 
in English during the last twenty years. A few years after 
Draper’s death the “ young enthusiast,” whom Draper dismisses as 
little better than a fool, was to become even in English-speaking 
countries a very centre of attraction not only to those interested in 
religion, but to all who were interested in literature, in art, in cul- 
ture of any form. There is scarcely a distinguished literary man 
of any country in Europe who, during the past generation, has not 
paid his tribute of praise to St. Francis. The gentle saintly As- 
sisian has united men of the most different characters and views in 
a community of admiration and interest. 

Professor Draper seems to have understood nothing of what 
made the sublime simplicity, nor constituted the marvelous greatness, 
of the preacher to the birds and the fishes, the memory of whom 
men will never willingly let die. 

Professor Draper deliberately ignores the work of the great 
medizvalist scholars even in science. If he does mention it, it 
is only to minimize it. He has a good word for Roger Bacon, 
but that would seem drawn from him mainly because Bacon’s 
lack of tact got him into trouble with his superiors, never with the 
Church itself be it said, nor with the Popes—one of whom at 
least was a dear personal friend—and Bacon’s vicissitudes give 
Professor Draper a cl.ance to have a fling at Church opposition 
to science. For Albertus Magnus, the only man in all history into 
VOL. C.——3I 
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whose name the epithet great has become so thoroughly incor- 
porated, that most people do not realize that Magnus, the latter 
part of it, was not his family name, but the tribute of admiration of 
his generation to a great scholar, Professor Draper has but a few 
words of commendation, weak enough to be damnatory. First, 
Albert was a Dominican, proud to belong to that order, and there- 
fore he must, in some way, have been deficient; second, he 
was in high favor with the Church, was made a bishop, resigned 
his bishopric to return to his order, so as to have more time for 
his scholarly work, and surely that must indicate some lack of in- 
telligence or at least of proper ambition. The same must be true 
of Bacon, since he remained well over fifty years among the Fran- 
ciscans, though he might easily have withdrawn if he wished, and 
seems at the end to have looked back with supreme satisfaction 
on his long career as a religious. It is quite impossible for 
Draper to understand Roger Bacon, though he does confess, per- 
haps a little grudgingly, that “ Bacon’s native country has never yet 
done him justice, though his contemporaries truly spoke of him as 
the admirable Doctor. The great friar of the thirteenth century 
has been eclipsed by an unworthy namesake.” 

What a difference in the credit given to these medizval scholars 
by Draper and by those distinguished authorities who have studied 
their works very carefully! Humboldt, for instance, than whom 
there could be no better authority on physical geography in the 
modern time, declares that “ Albert was equally active and in- 
fluential in promoting the study of natural science and of the 
Aristotelian philosophy.” He compliments him particularly on 
what he has written with regard to physical geography, and says 
that the information which Albert has collected has excited his sur- 
prise. Humboldt was the world authority on physical geography. 
Meyer, the German historian of botany, declares that no botanist 
who lived before Albert can be compared to him, unless it be 
Theophrastus, and none after him until the Renaissance, full three 
centuries later. Pagel, the modern German historian of medicine, 
has carefully analyzed Albert’s writings on the biological sciences, 
and paid high compliments to them. Similar quotations might be 
made as to Roger Bacon; and Oxford in the year of grace 1914 
unveiled a statue to him, celebrating the seven hundredth anniver- 
sary of his birthday; the ceremonies were under the auspices 
of the Royal Society, the chief scientific society of Great Britain, 
and the address was made by an ex-President of that society. 
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Professor Draper on transubstantiation is a like mixture of 
assumption and misunderstanding. He seems to have believed that 
transmutation was associated in the medizval mind with transubstan- 
tiation, or at least that the belief in the one led to belief in the other. 
This is the only instance that I know of the confrontation of these 
words and the ideas connected with them. ‘Transubstantiation is 
of course early Christian, while transmutation was in the early 
Middle Ages a favorite Arabic doctrine obtained from the Greeks. 
Apparently Draper’s unmitigated contempt for transmutation sug- 
gested the chance of a fling at transubstantiation, and so he declares 
the two doctrines twin sisters. 

The most noteworthy feature of Professor Draper’s Jntel- 
lectual Life of Europe, is the large place given in it to the Arabs 
in modern times. They were the only ones during the Middle 
Ages—according to Draper—who possessed any science, and as 
science is to his mind the only thing that is of any real significance 
for mankind, and as the development of it, that is of physical 
science, is the only true index of the cultivation of intelligence, the 
Arabs were the only people worth while considering in the story 
of intellectual development. For metaphysics, of course, Draper 
had no use. That the greatest intellects mankind has ever had, 
should have occupied themselves with metaphysical problems, was 
for Draper only an indication of the curious hallucinations that 
sometimes occupy men, and of the shadows that they are prone to 
chase whenever they do not occupy themselves with the problems 
of the material world. Because the Arabs occupied themselves 
with physical science, Draper cannot say too much in their favor; 
and on the other hand, he cannot say too much against the Chris- 
tians of the Middle Ages who were not occupied with material 
science. . 

Draper’s panegyric of the Arabs, when read in the light of 
his almost intense hatred of Christianity, or at least his manifest 
deliberate purpose to belittle Christianity, scarcely rises above the 
dignity of a joke. It is true that he has told the story of what 
the Arabs knew and had done, and how well they carried on in a 
certain limited way the torch of Greek knowledge that had been 
handed to them. The generation for which he wrote knew al- 
most nothing of this. As a consequence it impressed them very 
deeply, and Draper’s exaggerations were swallowed, and it seemed 
as though the whole course of history had up to Draper’s time 
been written wrong. 
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But the story of Arabian culture is simple enough, if traced 
to its origin. The followers of Mahomet captured the cities of 
Asia Minor, and were thus brought in contact directly with the 
Greek culture which had permeated these cities. Their own les- 
sons from Greek science, Greek philosophy, and Greek literature, 
though on principle they refused to have much to do with this, 
were, as I have pointed out in my Old Time Makers of Medicine, 
obtained from Christian teachers. Touch with Greek thought is 
however the most important intellectual factor in the world at all 
times. The Romans woke up out of their militarism into culture 
after they came in contact with Greece. “ Captive Greece led its 
captor captive.’ Captive Greek Asia Minor led even the Arabians 
captive. Sir Henry Maine once declared, “ Whatever lives and 
moves in the intellectual life is Greek in origin.” When the bar- 
barians overran Italy the Greek influence was suppressed. The 
Arabs then had the advantage of direct connection with the foun- 
tain head of great thought. 

There is, however, another great source of human influence 
in the world which, in imitation of Sir Henry Maine’s expression, 
may be stated thus, “ whatever lives and moves in the spiritual 
order among men is Hebrew in origin.” Western Europe was 
influenced by Hebraic traditions, since the coming of Christ be- 
come Christian. This gave the people their great churches, a su- 
preme art, literature, architecture, and philosophy and theology in 
the service of religion. For all of these Draper has no understand- 
ing, therefore the West was doing nothing ; while the Arabs dabbling 
in physical science were doing everything that was worth while 
talking about. 

I have said “dabbling in science” of the Arabs deliberately. 
Undoubtedly they occupied themselves much with physical science, 
but what they did was largely borrowed from the Greeks, and much 
of it they spoiled by Oriental refinements and imaginative additions 
of many kinds. To take that one department of which I know 
most, and with which Professor Draper from his position of pro- 
fessor of physiology in the medical school ought to be the most 
familiar—the history of medicine and surgery. While the Arabs 
carried on the work of the Greeks in these departments, how little 
of any real development came from them can be best judged from 
a comparison of the works of the great Arabian physicians and 
surgeons, Rhazes, Ali Abbas, and the Moorish physicians and 
surgeons, Albucasis, Avenzoar, and Averroés with their Greek 
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predecessors. As I have shown in Old Time Makers of Medicine, 
these Arabs and Moors quote the great Christian physicians of the 
earlier times, especially AZtios, Alexander of Thralles, and A‘gine- 
lus or Paul of A®gina of the sixth and seventh centuries. They 
quote these almost as frequently as they do the older Greeks. 
There is very little, indeed, that they added to them. They had 
the advantage of touch with Greek writers which the West of 
Europe generally did not have. 

In medicine certain Oriental tendencies among the Arabs were 
fatal to true progress. They theorized over much, observed too 
little, discouraged dissection, did not encourage surgery, and above 
all they gradually developed a system of medication in which a 
great many drugs were used at the same time. The Arabian 
polypharmacy has passed into a byword, and the long prescriptions 
written by them came to be known in after time as calendar 
prescriptions, because they sometimes contained as many items as 
the days of the month. The custom of giving so many drugs was 
abrogated by the teaching of the first Christian medical school, 
which came into existence under the influence of the Benedictines 
at Salerno in Italy in the tenth century. At this medical school 
the department of women’s diseases was placed in charge of 
women, a development which could not possibly be thought of 
under any Arabian influence. It is sometimes said that there were 
Arab teachers at Salerno, and that this accounts for the success of 
the school, but this is said only by those who have not studied the 
details of the story of Salerno as they have been worked out for 
us in recent years. Arabian influence of Salerno is insisted on 
only by such as have as a thesis that the Arabs are responsible for 
all the scientific advance that came during the Middle Ages. 
Gurlt, the German historian of surgery, has pointed out that Greek, 
and not Arabic, influences are to be noted in the writings of the 
great surgeons of Salerno, who have left magnificent textbooks 
describing nearly all our modern operations with anesthesia, anti- 
sepsis, and insistence on the necessity of the knowledge of 
anatomy. He emphasizes the fact that Grecisms, not Arabisms, 
are to be found in this writing. 

Just as soon as Europe got in touch with Greek thought, even 
half as intimately as the Arabs had enjoyed it for centuries, the 
European scholars began to excel the Arabs. The Arabians had 
had the precious treasure of Greek influence, but did not make any 
great increment on it. The development out of the Greeks came at 
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first with the earlier Renaissance in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, when at Salerno, Bologna, Paris, and Mont- 
pelier there was a magnificent progress in medicine and surgery; 
and then a little later when the full tide of Greek influence set in 
and biological sciences developed so magnificently, the research 
work for them being done more at Rome, or at least under more 
distinguished investigation there than anywhere else in Europe. 

It is perfectly fair to say of Draper’s book that these examples 
are a true index to the character of the entire volume. Draper made 
a caricature; he did not write a history. The question that interests 
us now, fifty years after, is how a man of Draper’s standing come to 
be guilty of such lack of knowledge, and how so many readers come 
to accept him without protest? The explanation is that Draper 
was possessed with the idea that science was in his day revolutioniz- 
ing all the previous thinking of man. The history of science itself 
is proving how seriously he was mistaken. The materialism then 
almost universal among scientists has given way to vitalism. The 
exaggerated Darwinism of Draper’s day has, to quote the greatest 
of living German biologists, “ failed all along the line.” Draper 
was a specialist, and some specialists are prone to think, according 
to Dean West of Princeton, that “ because they-know more about 
one subject than they know about any other, they know more about 
that subject than anyone else does,’ to which someone has added, 
“and they are inclined to think that if they should give any serious 
thought to any subject whatever, they would know more about that 
than anyone else.” 

Specialists would be the first to resent bitterly the intrusion of 
an outsider on their domain. They despise the amateur who, know- 
ing little concerning their subject, attempts to generalize about it. 
Some of them very readily generalize about philosophy, theology, 
history, and other subjects in which they are far from being 
specialists, and a mastery of which requires long years of special 
preparation. To generalize on subjects with which he was unac- 
quainted was Draper’s flagrant fault. That so many readers ac- 
cept his statements so easily, was due to the lack of scholarship in 
America a generation ago. 

And strange as it may appear, considering the growth of 
scholarship among us, there are still some readers who take Draper 
seriously. However they are happily few. Science continues to be 
the main interest of human kind; but there is an ever-growing in- 
terest in the higher things of art, architecture, sculpture, and poetry. 
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Such increasing educational interest leads men, whose views would 
otherwise be very narrow, to learn that the arts and crafts were much 
more developed in times before our own. It leads them to look 
deeper into history, and therefore the number of those who regret 
we have not more medieval interests in esthetic subjects is in- 
creasing every day. 





A FRANCISCAN’S PRAYER. 
BY ENID DINNIS. 


WHEN I am old and tutored by 

The grim experience of days, 

When I have proved men in their ways, 
Oh, do not let the dreamer die! 


When I have learned aside to toss 
The foolish things that wise men hate, 
Lest littleness should find me great, 
Be mine the folly of the Cross. 


When comes detachment’s strength to me, 
Be mine the weakness still that wept 
O’er Lazarus’ grave, and kept 

Three comrades in Gethsemane. 


When heart to head yields up her will— 
When Reason’s voice would Love deceive 
Let my poor foolish heart achieve 

A few life-giving blunders still. 


When wealth, which masquerades as worth, 
Has set the sober mask of care 
On those who might high revels share, 
Be mine the little Poor man’s mirth. 


When I have grown too sane and sad 

To join the angels’ faerie ring 

And serve the playtime of the King, 
Then, sweet St. Francis, make me mad. 
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BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


wi ACBRAYNE—of the papyrus—even the man in the 
street knows MacBrayne of the papyrus—with Mrs. 
MacBrayne had encamped for the night in the desert, 
a day’s journey from Damascus. They had been in 
search of other papyri; and MacBrayne had found in 
a Syrian monastery on Mount Selah a palimpsest which contained a 
new message for humanity, written by the hand of a disciple at the 
dictation of the Beloved of Christ. This discovery was to be the 
crown of MacBrayne’s life and labor, something which should set 
the seal of immortality upon him even for this world. 

Incredible that so wonderful a thing should now be in Mac- 
Brayne’s possession, being carried on MacBrayne’s person on the 
back of a camel across the sandy desert. So many had looked for 
the wonderful message, and here was MacBrayne, a dried up little 
Scotsman, with a fringe of white beard round a face burned to 
mahogany by Eastern suns, not a scholar at all in the ordinary 
sense, but with a passion for ferreting out strange and wonderful 
things, and an incredible luck in finding them. The papyrus had 
brought him much honor. MacBrayne was not unduly elated. He 
was a very simple person in ways. The joy of discovery was quite 
enough for him, and a compensation for the wandering life and the 
absence from the house in leafy Warwickshire, which he loved and 
Mrs. MacBrayne loved with a passion. 

If MacBrayne, F.R.S., presented an unexpected appearance 
what was to be said of Mrs. MacBrayne. Mr. MacBrayne 
was little. Mrs. MacBrayne as tall as a grenadier, was an angular 
woman, with shrewd eyes and a soft heart, unexpectedly femi- 
nine under her gaunt exterior. She accompanied her hus- 
band everywhere, and was very proud of MacBrayne. She 
was a silent woman as he was a silent man; and _ she 
found solace for bookless and uncompanioned hours in knit- 
ting MacBrayne’s gray worsted stockings. She always carried 
about her knitting in her pocket, and would pull it out at 
the most unexpected moments. Once when she and MacBrayne 
had been captured by brigands, she knitted steadily through the 
hours before they were rescued, while their fate in the event of 
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ransom being refused was debated luridly close by. It was said 
that her monumental calm fascinated the brigands so that the sur- 
prise was affected easily while it was debated between the brigands 
—Corsican this time, if she possessed the evil eye. 

They had come to water—cool wells in the desert, a grove of 
trees, sparse sandy grass. Mustapha, the Arab, who had accom- 
panied them on many expeditions, had set up the tents before going 
to forage in the native village close by for the much-needed meal. 
There was plenty of fruit in the grove—dates, tamarinds, figs. 
Mr. and Mrs. MacBrayne never drank anything but water. The 
well yielded water, which tasted like the milk of paradise after the 
water carried in the water-skins. 

Mrs. MacBrayne sat in the door of her tent knitting, and 
gazing with placid contentment towards the trees of the oasis. The 
village beyond the grove was as noisy as such places usually are. 
It was out of sight where the ground dipped, but not out of hearing. 
Not that Mrs. MacBrayne minded the noise. She had no nerves, 
and her senses were under perfect control. She used to say that it 
was no good to complain of ugly sounds or sights or smells when 
one traveled into outlandish places with MacBrayne. 

Mrs. MacBrayne was quite tranquil as she sat in the door of 
the tent. MacBrayne was behind her, attending to his toilet. He 
always traveled with a bathtub, which went into a tiny space when 
packed, and there was a good deal of splashing going on behind 
Mrs. MacBrayne in the interior of the tent. She was thinking to 
herself that the village was noisier even than such places usually are. 
She wondered what the commotion could be about. Lifting her 
hand to shade her eyes from the rose-pink of the desert sky, she 
perceived that a number of people were running towards her. At 
first she had an idea that they were chasing Mustapha, who in his 
devotion to his employers did not disdain to loot what he could not 
buy. Mustapha was certainly in front, and a number of naked or 
half-naked villagers were behind him. 

Suddenly she discovered that they were chasing a hen—a hen 
so lanky and small that it was at first easily overlooked. It fluttered 
and shrieked and darted hither and thither, always escaping by a 
hair’s breadth the grasp of one or other of the pursuers. 

“ Peter,” said Mrs. MacBrayne, “ our dinner has escaped.” 

“ They’re making a great fuss about it,”’ said Mr. MacBrayne, 
wrapping the bath towel about him with an Arab grace, and coming 
to his wife’s side. 
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“I wonder where the dignity of the Orient has departed to?” 
he said, discontentedly, as one of the pursuers fell in his effort to 
grab the hen, and was immediately fallen over by the next man 
up, who was fallen over in turn, and so on till there was a heap of 
men down, or getting up again, all apparently reviling each other. 
Only Mustapha, a trained man, kept up the pursuit. 

“Such a bother about a starved sparrow!” said Mr. Mac- 
Brayne. 

With a final shriek the hen eluded Mustapha’s outstretched 
hands, and flew straight on to Mrs. MacBrayne’s lap. Mustapha 
came up to take the runaway, muttering anathemas upon her within 
his handsome beard. The hen turned an imploring eye upon Mrs. 
MacBrayne. 

“T can’t give her up, Peter, I really can’t,’ said Mrs. Mac- 
Brayne, turning an imploring eye upon her husband. “She has 
come to me for sanctuary; I simply can’t let her be killed.” 

“ Very well, my dear,” Mr. MacBrayne returned with a sigh of 
resignation. ‘‘ We'll be able to get food at Damascus, I dare say. 
It’s only a postponement. Wonderful what a savory thing Mus- 
tapha can make out of these skinny birds!” 

The MacBraynes feasted on fruit with some little sweetened 
cakes, and well water to wash the meal down, and prepared to go to 
bed. The sky was darkening down with a suddenness. Out on the 
sands they could see the shadowy figure of Mustapha, his face 
bowed to the ground in prayer. Presently, having bowed to the 
East he would rise up, unroll his rug in the door of the kitchen tent, 
and sleep until the sunrise once more called him to prayer. While 
they stood and watched there was a little flutter up and down. It 
was the hen, who apparently was looking for a place to roost. She 
had been standing on one leg in the corner of the tent while they 
supped, apparently enjoying a profound and peaceful slumber‘ 

“ We had better let her out,” said Mrs. MacBrayne. “ She will 
find her way back to her home. Poor little thing! I hope they will 
not kill her after all.” 

“ Tf it were not for Mustapha, she would be presented to you as 
a new hen to-morrow, and you would have to pay twice over for 
her,’ remarked MacBrayne sleepily. “As it is we can’t trust 
Mustapha to save our pockets.” 

The little hen stalked out of the tent door herself, else Mrs. 
MacBrayne would not have had the heart to send her back to pos- 
sible butchery. She stood a second in the faint pink glow, which 
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was all that remained of the sunset, her head drooped, one foot 
uplifted. She was oddly like Mustapha turning to the East as he 
prayed. 

“Dear thing!” sighed Mrs. MacBrayne as they let down the 
tent flap. 

The MacBraynes slept the sleep of the weary. They had had 
a long trek across the desert sands on the ship of the desert, which 
is not as smooth running as a first class motor-car. For a while 
their ears were sealed in sleep, or seemed to be, but presently Mrs. 
MacBrayne became slowly awake, and was aware of a sound, the 
repetition of which had gone on through her sleep. 

“What is it?’’ asked MacBrayne sleepily. Being a devoted 
husband he always woke up when his wife did. ‘“ What the deuce 
is that?” 

Mrs. MacBrayne was aware from intuition that her husband’s 
hand went out to the precious parchment under his pillow. She 
would really be glad when they got back to London this time be- 
cause of the papyrus. It was unlikely that anyone would know 
what MacBrayne carried—on his person by day, under his pillow 
by night. Yet someone might know. Perhaps MacBrayne had 
been a little—well—one did not use those adjectives when it was a 
question of something which belonged to the soul of the Christian 
world as well as its body, and had lain nearly two thousand years in 
a Syrian monastery. If it had been a worldly transaction now, one 
might have said that the F.R.S had been a bit slim in his dealings 
with the monks. It might be someone’s mission to recover the 
papyrus. Mrs. MacBrayne sighed again in the darkness. She had 
been sorry that the slimness was necessary. 

“T believe it was that dear creature, the hen,” she said. “ Such 
a queer noise! There it is again!” 

Swish! Something came sliding down the roof of the tent 
catching as it went at the canvas, but failing to arrest its downward 
slide. There followed the sound of a satisfied cluck. The hen had 
flown up again and settled. Then apparently she nodded to sleep 
and forgot her caution. Swish! She was down again. The per- 
formance had been going on all night. 

“Ts it the water-chute or is it the flip-flap? ” MacBrayne asked 
discontentedly. “Am I in the desert, or is this Earl’s Court, 
Eliza?” 

“She has no proper perch,” Mrs. MacBrayne lamented. “I 
wish we’d thought of asking Mustapha.” 
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They settled themselves on their rugs, and slept as well as 
might be for the toboganning that went on over their heads. 

As soon as they lifted the tent flap in the morning, the hen 
hopped in and took possession as she had done the night before. 
She followed Mrs. MacBrayne about like a pet dog. Apparently 
she distrusted Mustapha, for she left the tent in which he kept his 
kitchen severely alone. When breakfast was produced she ate bits 
from Mrs. MacBrayne’s fingers. Afterwards she stood in front of 
the tent and dozed, her head under her wing. To be sure she had 
had a very disturbed night. 

That day Mrs. MacBrayne had to keep a watchful eye on the 
hen and Mustapha, whom she had heard sharpening his knife. The 
spectacle of the hen sleeping so trustfully, moved her in a manner 
she would not like to have revealed to Mustapha. She was quite 
determined it should not be eaten. They had to bide where they 
were for that day. A camel was sick. To-morrow it would be 
better and they could proceed. Mr. and Mrs. MacBrayne acquiesced 
with the resignation which the European traveler in Eastern coun- 
tries sometimes acquires from the natives. It was not so bad, said 
Mrs. MacBrayne, sitting under the shadow of a palm tree and try- 
ing to imagine that she was in Wiltshire, while the heather mixture 
stocking grew and grew in her hands. MacBrayne was writing up 
his journal and reports to various scientific journals. That and 
some letters to be posted at Damascus supplied him with occupation 
for the day. 

“Tt is not the will of Allah that we should proceed further,” 
said Mustapha. And Mrs. MacBrayne said something in a low 
voice about the guard that certainly heavenly powers might be keep- 
ing over the papyrus. MacBrayne being a staunch Presbyterian, 
preferred to ignore his wife’s remark, nevertheless he thought in his 
own mind that if the accident of a sick camel prevented their reach- 
ing Damascus for another day, it must surely be in the providence of 
God, who had guided him, MacBrayne, to the discovery of a 
precious thing so long lost. 

About noon Mustapha, who had been absent for a time, came 
back, triumphantly carrying a dead chicken between his fingers. 
He indicated it triumphantly as he passed within his tent door. 
There were to be no more accidents with live chickens, no more 
adoptions by Mrs. MacBrayne. “ That one,” said Mustapha, point- 
ing at the hen, “has the guile of a Greek.” 

It was sometime during that day that MacBrayne, uplifted by 
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the generous repast Mustapha had made out of the skinny chicken, 
dubbed the hen Martha. As the.day went on she seemed to have 
slept off her fatigue, and, coming wide awake, she busied herself 
about many things—hence her name. After a time she even in- 
vaded Mustapha’s kitchen, and hopped about among his cooking 
utensils, watching all that he did, so slily, her head on one side, that 
before the day was over Mustapha had declared that she was no 
hen, but a woman in feathers. She made herself very busy when 
some pariah dogs came from the village in search of food, setting 
herself to drive them away by launching herself with a scream in 
their faces till Mustapha declared that it was magic—nothing less 
than magic, for how could a hen with the opportunities be so wise. 
That night Mustapha rigged up a perch for the hen with cross-wise 
sticks on the top of the tent. Martha watched him doing it, and 
when it was done flew up and settled herself with a chuckle of 
satisfaction. 

The little encampment slept quietly that night, till somewhere 
towards morning there began an amazing uproar. Mr. MacBrayne 
hurled himself through the tent door upon a nearly naked Arab, 
who was apparently fighting the air with his fists. The darkness 
was so intense that Mr. MacBrayne was rather aware of his ad- 
versary by touch than by vision. He clutched at the half-naked 
man, and they rolled on the ground in hand grips. He was dimly 
aware at the same time that another couple panting hard, but other- 
wise silent, were in grips close by him, and kicking up the sand with 
their feet. 

Mr. MacBrayne had an interest in the science of fighting, which 
made him cool and curious where another person might have been 
flustered. He held on to his Arab by the loin cloth, having dis- 
covered for himself what a slippery thing naked flesh can be. Pres- 
ently he was tripped up and fell, still holding on to his man. All 
the time he was conscious of some queer intervention in the fight. 
If it had not been too improbable he would have thought of Martha. 
While he speculated coolly the Arab got him down and knelt on 
him. He had kicked Mr. MacBrayne’s bare foot, almost stripping 
the great toe of its nail. The agony was intolerable. For the first 
and last time in his life, the F.R.S. almost fainted, so giving his 
enemy the vantage. 

He had prayed for light to see his foe by, and suddenly the 
light came. The Arab had uttered a queer cry. He had called 
something in a fierce jerking way to the other Arab, who must have 
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been too busy with Mustapha to hear him. Mr. MacBrayne knew 
something of Arabic. He said afterwards that the Arab had called 
to his comrade to look for the parchment. The light came. Mrs. 
MacBrayne stood holding a lamp in the doorway of the tent. The 
excellent woman was paralyzed at what she saw. The Arab had 
taken a small but deadly knife from between his teeth. He lifted 
it in his brown sinewy hand. It gleamed as it caught the light. 
Before it could descend, before Mrs. MacBrayne could shriek, the 
intervention which had been puzzling Mr. MacBrayne all the time 
took definite form. It was Martha. Martha swooped down from 
somewhere overhead, a tree branch or the perch on top of the tent. 
She had hurled herself full in the eyes of the Arab. 

Mrs. MacBrayne dropped the lantern and it went out. Before 
it could be relit the two marauders had disappeared. Mustapha 
was wiping a knife similar to that which had hovered above Mr. 
MacBrayne’s striped pyjamas for one terrible second. He was 
saying that the vultures and the unclean birds would feast this 
morning. 

“ He said it was a devil,” Mr. MacBrayne said, on being helped 
to his feet, “ but it was only Martha.” 

Mr. MacBrayne was in great pain the next morning from the 
broken toe nail, but he was quite determined to push on to some 
place of greater safety for the papyrus. It was all very fine for 
Mustapha to be so sure that their visitors of the night were but com- 
mon thieves. He knew better than that, and he sweated with fear 
at the thought of sleeping in tents, and such haphazard places ex- 
posed to such risks for the precious papyrus. He could not rest, 
he said, till it was in the safe keeping of the “ British ” Museum. 
For the present the next best thing was the consulate at Damascus. 

At the consulate Mr. MacBrayne was laid up for some days 
with the injury to the nail. There was an English doctor, and 
the members of the little English colony at Damascus were greatly 
pleased to have so distinguished a man among them as Peter Mac- 
Brayne, F.R.S. Mustapha, in spotless white robes, slept in the court- 
yard of the consulate. Martha roosted close at hand, on the edge 
of a green tub in which grew an oleander. She hopped after Mus- 
tapha when Mr. and Mrs. MacBrayne were not in evidence. At the 
first sight of either she would utter a queer shriek, and flapping her 
wings would fly to them, manifesting apparently great pleasure in 
regaining them. 

The question was, what was to be done with Martha when it 
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was time for the MacBraynes to return to England? The English 
colony was greatly excited over the queer case of Martha. They 
were unanimously of opinion that it would be monstrously wicked 
to separate Martha from the MacBraynes. Mrs. MacBrayne she 
loved especially, but MacBrayne hardly less: she had apparently 
quite forgotten or forgiven Mustapha for his first intention of 
killing and cooking her. She was happy with Mustapha in the 
absence of the MacBraynes. On all the rest of the world she turned 
a lack-lustre eye of an indifference which was not aware that they 
lived. 

The MacBraynes were going home by sea from Beirut. Im- 
possible to take Martha by steamer all the way to England. How 
on earth would they look after her? Mr. MacBrayne conceded 
handsomely that Martha had saved his life. Still it complicated 
matters that she was a hen. If she had been a dog, even! And 
such a specimen of a hen! Mr. MacBrayne was watching Martha 
dust-bathing in the courtyard. She was hardly more dusty than 
usual. Her prevailing color indeed was a dusty black. She was 
very small—a scrawny thing. Indeed she rather suggested a dead 
hen when she was in repose—a dead hen that had been flung out 
in the roadway. 

“ Oh, but, Peter,” said Mrs. MacBrayne, “look at her bright 
intelligent eyes, and remember what she did for us!” 

“TI do remember,” said Mr. MacBrayne, “ that is why, though 
she is so infernally ugly, that I’m not going to desert the little 
woman. But what will you do with her if we should get her safely 
to England?” 

“ Send her down to Oakshot, of course.” 

“Your proud pedigreed fowl at Oakshot will peck her to 
death,” said Mr. MacBrayne. 

“Not with her character. See how she got around us. She 
has even made Mustapha her slave. He says that she minds the 
baby here while the nurse is dressing the elder children. Mustapha 
says she hasa soul. A fierce dog came into the courtyard the other 
day where the baby was lying asleep in the shade of the fig tree. 
Martha drove him out all beak and claws and returned to watching 
the baby.” 

“TI know. He told me. It will be Mustapha, too, I foresee. 
What are we to do with Mustapha at Oakshot? ” 

“ He is greatly attached to us. He says if he leaves us he will 
surely die.” 
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“Mustapha and Martha. Complications grow. Imagine 
Mustapha and Martha at Wiltshire.” 

“ He is very clever. He can do all sorts of things. And you 
can trust him. He is honest and simple.” 

The end of it was that Mustapha and Martha were sent over- 
land to England, while the MacBraynes took steamer at Port Said. 
Mustapha had been as far as Paris once, and was not afraid of the 
journey. He was supplied with money sufficient for the journey, 
and with the addresses of some people en-route to whom he could 
go if the necessity arose. 

They confidently hoped to have news of Mustapha and Martha 
by the time they reached home, but there was none. They had put 
up at their town house in Portman Square, while arrangements 
were being made for the disposal of the papyrus. That accom- 
plished they were going down to Oakshot, which both loved dearly. 
They had been away from England rather an unusual length this 
time. Oakshot would be in all its early summer beauty. Mrs. 
MacBrayne thought of her garden, of her dairy, of the shining 
peace of Oakshot. And something wonderful was going to happen 
a little later. A child—a boy of five was coming home to them 
from India, where his father, Roger l’Estrange, dear to them as a 
child of their own could be, was stationed with his regiment. It 
was a joy beyond words to Mrs. MacBrayne. She felt that the 
child would give an interest to her Peter. She wanted her husband 
to settle down at home, now that he had found and safely convoyed 
the papyrus. The Eastern travel was too risky for a man of his 
age. He had done enough for immortality. 

They delayed a while in town, where MacBrayne, F.R.S., was 
in everybody’s mouth. The season was in full swing, and the smart 
people as well as the learned people were very ready to lionize Peter 
MacBrayne. He was dined, feasted, decorated, acclaimed. He was 
even called to an interview with a personage whom he described 
afterwards as being like a simple country gentleman—it was in the 
first decade of the century. All the time Mrs. MacBrayne was 
hungering for Oakshot and the joys to be. She was also troubled 
because there was no news of Mustapha and the hen. She saw the 
queer pair lost in the world—Mustapha in his white suit, and turban 
with the magnificent bronze coloring, and the inscrutable eyes above 
the dark beard—Mustapha and the little dusty hen. 

As the days went by Mrs. MacBrayne ceased to smile at the 
thought of the odd companionship. There was no news of them. 
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Mr. MacBrayne, for all the pressure of life, had found time to 
write to a consul here and there on the road which Mustapha must 
traverse on his journey to London. But apparently no one had seen 
Mustapha. He must have had no use for consuls. And those 
gentlemen were sure that Mustapha had not passed their way. An 
Arab with a few words of English and a hen! Someone must have 
seen so strange a couple; but apparently no one had seen them. 
Then, suddenly, into the night of their mystification and suspense— 
for they were beginning to reproach themselves for the helpless pair, 
flotsam and jetsam, flung hither and thither out in the waste of the 
world—after all it was folly, almost criminal folly to have sent 
Mustapha with only a few words of English to find his way across 
Europe—flashed a message from Mustapha. It came on a dirty 
scrap of paper in a dirty envelope—wonderful that it had ever 
reached. 

“ We arrive ici. Poulet bien heureux. Send monnaie. Mus- 
tapha.” 

Someone had written it for Mustapha, who was incapable of so 
much scholarship, and had addressed it to Milord MacBrayne at 
Portman Square, and the post office had delivered it. But there 
was no address: nothing but the Paris postmark to show where the 
letter had come from. Mr. MacBrayne wrote to the ambassador at 
Paris, who was a personal friend. The aid of the Paris police was 
invoked. To no purpose. Three months passed, and the sea had 
apparently closed over Mustapha and Martha. The end of the 
three months found Mrs. MacBrayne, one lovely day of September, 
seated on the velvety lawn at Oakshot amid a brilliance of flower 
beds, which, as George Herbert has it, 


Bids the rash gazer wipe the eye, 


with her eternal knitting in her hands. 

She was knitting mechanically, but her eyes were watching the 
golden-haired child in his little white suit, who was amusing himself 
by talking a queer tongue, half-English, half-Hindustani to the 
golden pheasant who was strutting up and down in its run across 
the lawn. She was feeling that her cup of happiness was full with 
the coming of the child. The little creature bobbed about like a 
daisy, curtseying to the peacock and peahen. He was coming across 
the lawn now from the golden pheasant, and had encountered these 


other splendors. She was watching the pretty boy so intently that 
VOL. C.—32 
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she had no eyes for another arrival, till—plop! something flew to 
her arms—Martha! Was it possible? 

Yes—there was Mustapha grinning and showing all his white 
teeth, a little lean, a little worn, his white suit and turban less 
dazzling than they were wont to be when Mustapha returned to the 
civilized world! And there was Martha—cackling, actually cack- 
ling as though she had laid an egg—a little bundle of burnt-up, dusty 
feathers, but with the eloquent eye of old to tell that it was really 
Martha. 

“ She play up fine with me,” said Mustapha. “ Play up” was 
a word he had acquired from the English nurse of the consul of 
Damascus, who used it to express a tantrum on the part of her 
charges. “She play up fine with me. She guard /es bagages at the 
stations.” 

He indicated a roll, which contained a change of clothing and 
his prayer rug, a very small and shabby bundle. 

“She sit on les bagages’”—Mustapha had been acquiring 
French during his time in Paris. “ She fly up in the face of any 
who approach. Martha se ne fache du tout. We haf been robbed 
but for Martha. We haf been lost. I will tell you and your honor- 
able husband; I haf been murdered by an Ool-i-can but for this 
Martha. She sleep on my chest and fly in the face of the Ool-i-can, 
who would have cut my throat. She isa...... she-devil...... in 
feathers, and a blessed hen.” 

From Mustapha’s confused narrative, interlarded with phrases 
in many languages, the MacBraynes after a time extracted a most 
thrilling narrative, in which Martha played a truly heroic part. 
It had been intended originally that Mustapha should return to his 
own country. However, Mustapha had no intention of leaving the 
MacBraynes, and so he took up his position as personal attendant 
on Mr. MacBrayne, in which capacity the dignity of his bearing and 
the picturesqueness of his looks excited considerable interest and 
admiration. 

Martha was quite prepared to attach herself as an inseparable 
companion to Mrs. MacBrayne, and, failing her, to Mustapha. 
However neither of these arrangements was possible, since the 
MacBraynes were returning to Portman Square for the winter 
months. With a view to weaning Martha from her attachment, 
Mrs. MacBrayne ordered that the freedom of the house and of the 
run adjoining that of the golden pheasant be given to her. 

“Tt is no use to put her in the poultry yard,” she said. ‘‘ She 
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would be lost among common stupid fowl. They would peck her 
to death I am sure.” 

“ She will be ’appier with the others,” said Mustapha. ‘‘ She 
’as what Pieguot said—the curiosity. She hop her world to see.” 

“Mind, I shall never forgive you, Mustapha, if she comes to 
harm,” said Mrs. MacBrayne, consenting because Martha was so 
obviously bored in the society of the golden pheasant. 

She made herself quite at home in the fowl yard, and Mustapha 
was justified. 

“Tt is the mind,” said he, broadly grinning. ‘The soul of a 
warrior has gone into the hen. The rest are—pour le pot.” 

Up to this time Martha had not laid an egg. It was because 
of her youth Mrs. MacBrayne was confident. Mr. MacBrayne 
held that she was too freakish to act after the manner of hens. 
Mustapha said nothing, only grinned, watched Martha digging away 
in a dust-bath like any common hen. 

It was March before the MacBraynes came back to Oakshot. 
One thing or another had prevented their returning earlier. Frank 
and his ayah, and the new English governess who was soon to be 
in entire charge of the child, had spent most of the winter at Oak- 
shot, but no one had thought of conveying any news concerning 
Martha to those interested in her up in London. 

It was a beautiful April day strayed into March that brought 
the MacBraynes back to Oakshot. On the way—indeed for some 
time before Mrs. MacBrayne’s mind had had two lively anticipa- 
tions. One was of seeing Frank. The other was of seeing Martha. 
Frank came down the steps as the carriage arrived, golden as a little 
flame, to be hugged rapturously to Mrs. MacBrayne’s breast. For 
the moment Martha was forgotten, till there was a sudden shriek 
from Mustapha. 

“ She haf play up,” he said. “ She haf laid des oeufs, like a 
common poulet. She haf the schickings.” 

There was Martha marshalling a flock of dusty small birds 
exactly like herself and driving them across the grass, obviously de- 
lighted to present them to her human friends. 

























AN IRISH CHAMPION OF WOMEN. 
BY PADRAIC COLUM. 


y=<resog)| 1. ADAMNAN has a place in our ecclesiastical, our 
Was. Ny literary, and our political history: he was one of 
Colum-Cille’s successors in Iona; he was a friend 
of the Venerable Bede, and a leader in the clerical 
party that broke down the local usages that had 
grown up since St. Patrick’s time, and that endeavored with ulti- 
mate success to bring the Irish Church into more direct contact 
with Western Christianity. He wrote a life of Colum-Cille in 
Latin, that is spoken of as one of the most complete of medizval 
biographies ; and one of those Visions that afterwards gave material 
for Dante’s epic, written in Irish, is also attributed to him. His 
political activity was remarkable, and it seems to have been in a 
right direction. Students of Irish history are constantly telling 
us that one of the things that stood in the way of Irish union, was 
the position of Leinster amongst the Irish kingdoms. The kings 
that held what may be called the imperial power, constantly tried to 
draw a tribute that Leinster ever regarded as unjust. Leinster 
was made a sort of Alsace-Lorraine, and she entered into alliances 
with outsiders. Adamnan tried to secure the repeal of the tribute. 
He requested the High King not to take it until “Luan.” Now 
“Luan” means Monday, but it also means the Judgment Day. 
Adamnan’s device was not so futile as it now sounds. A great 
deal depended on a king’s word in those days, and after giving it 
to such an important person as Adamnan, the High King would 
find it difficult to go on as if nothing had happened. Adamnan’s 
intervention did not save Leinster; it lets us see, however, that he 
had something of the stateman’s vision. 

A very honorable measure associated with his name is the “Cain 
Adamnain,” or law of Adamnan, which later generations regarded 
as the charter of woman’s freedom in Ireland. The “ Cain Adam- 
nain”’ is written as if applying to Britain also; among the ninety 
notables who endorsed it is Bishop Egbert and Bruide, “ King of 
the Pict-folk.” Adamnan’s Law was promulgated in the year 
694-5. 


The treatise on Adamnan’s Law has been translated into very 
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eloquent English by Doctor Kuno Meyer. It begins with a most 
gloomy account of the position of women in Ireland before Adam- 
nan was roused to better it. The name for women generally was 
“ Cumhalacht,” a word derived from “ Cumhal ”—a bond woman. 
According to the writer of this tenth-century treatise, women had 
only a very servile position in the household, and they were 
actually forced into military service. The writer, wishing to give 
Adamnan greater glory, probably exaggerates the distress, for the 
Irish laws and romances do not bear out his picture. But grave 
hardships must have been inflicted upon women at the time, and it 
seems certain that in parts of the country they had to engage in war. 
The writer of the treatise describes a woman going into battle: 
“On one side of her she would carry her bag of provisions, and 
on the other her babe. Her wooden pole upon her back. Thirty 
feet long it was, and had at one end an iron hook, which she would 
thrust into the tress of some woman in the opposite battalion.” 
“Five ages before the birth of Christ,’ says the writer of the 
treatise, “to wit, from Adam to the Flood, from the Flood to 
Abraham, from Abraham to David, from David to the Captivity 
in Babylon, from the Captivity to the Birth of Christ—during that 
time women were in bondage and slavery, until Adamnan, son of 
Ronan, son of Finne, son of Aed, son of Colum, son of Lugaid, son 
of Setne, son of Fergus, son of Conall, son of Niall, came.” 

The movement for the relief of women began in this way: 
Adamnan, traveling with his mother, offered to carry her on his 
back. She refused his help, saying that she would take no favor 
from an undutiful son. Wherein had he failed in his duty? Adam- 
nan asked. He had failed, his mother told him, because he had 
not liberated the women of Ireland, “ from encounter, from camp- 
ing, from fighting, from hosting, from wounds, from the bondage 
of the cauldron.” They traveled farther, and came to a battlefield 
that was strewn with the bodies of women. Adamnan by his 
sanctity was able to raise up one of them. Mother and son listened 
to her history, and when Adamnan showed himself much affected, 
his mother impressed upon him the task of gaining freedom and 
security for the women of Ireland. 

According to an Irish custom, a person who had a grievance, 
and who could not obtain a favorable hearing, fasted, and so made 
the situation intolerable for the one who would not listen or 
acquiesce. The “ hunger-strike,’ which is so new in modern 
politics, was a recognized procedure in Irish law. Adamnan, it is 
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said, fasted for eight years. When his mother came to him, she 
found him in a terrible and pitiable state. ‘‘ Change my torture,” 
said Adamnan. His mother brought him to another place. It 
appears it was the heavenly and not the earthly powers whose 
favor he was mortifying himself for; it was an angel who came to 
him at last. The angel asked him to rise out of his place of torture. 
“ T will not,” said the Saint, “‘ until the women of the Western world 
are freed by me.” Then the messenger said, “Omnia que in 
Domino rogabis, propter laborem tuum habebis.” : 

But the earthly powers were not so easily moved. “ It shall 
not be in my time, if it is done,” cried the King Loingsech Bregban, 
speaking for the conservatives of all time. “An evil time when 
a man’s sleep shall be murdered for women, that women should live, 
men should be slain. Put the deaf and dumb one to the sword 
(Adamnan had become deaf and dumb through the rigor of his 
fasting), who asserts anything but that women should be in ever- 
lasting bondage to the brink of Doom.” Seven kings supported 
Loingsech, but by the power of God, Adamnan overcame them. 
Thereafter his Law was accepted, and the securities for its ful- 
fillment were the sun and the moon and all the other elements of 
God, Peter, Paul, Andrew, and all the other Apostles, together with 
the Irish saints. Those who violated the law drew on themselves 
the maledictions of these great powers; Adamnan also inserted 
in the daily service a condemnation of those who violated the spirit 
of the Law. 

Whatever their position might have been before, after Adam- 
nan’s time the women of Ireland had an unquestioned status. Sir 
Henry Maine notes that in several points the ancient law of Ireland 
—the Brehon Law—comes close to the most advanced legal im- 
provements of our day. One of these points was the position of 
women. “The law,” he says, “regulated the natural rights of 
the parties, showing an especial care for the interests of the woman; 
even to the extent of recompensing her to the value of her domestic 
services, in case of divorce, during her residence in the common 
dwelling.” In ancient Ireland a woman might hold property apart 
from her husband, and might make contracts in regard to it. The 
Brehon Law admitted that, under certain circumstances, a married 
woman might be in a position of legal equality with her husband; 
while under other circumstances she might be in a position legally 
superior to him. This was related to the matter of property. 
Broadly speaking, if a woman brought property equal in amount to 
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that possessed by her husband, she was his equal; if she brought 
more she was his superior. A woman who had property was not 
deprived of her rights over it by her marriage. If her husband 
was supported by the income from his wife’s property, she was 
legally the person in authority. The law permitted a married wo- 
man to take proceedings in defence of her separate property. 
Furthermore if a husband gave evidence against his wife, she was 
entitled to give evidence against him. 

In these points the Brehon Law was distinctly on a higher 
level than the English Law of Victorian times. But whether it 
was raised to that level through St.. Adamnan’s influence, Irish 
historical records have left us no means of knowing. The writer 
of the tenth-century treatise was convinced that he had lifted women 
out of their servile state. According to Cain Adamnain, those who 
drew women into battle were severely punished. If a man slew 
a woman he was condemned to a twofold punishment: “ His right 
hand and his left foot shall be cut off before his death, then he shall 
die, and his kindred shall pay seven full ‘cumals.’” If a woman 
was slain by part of an army, every fifth man up to the three 
hundredth was condemned to the same penalty, and if the band 
was less than three hundred, it was divided into three parts, “ the 
first part of them shall be put to death by lot, hand and foot having 
first been taken off, the second part shall pay fourteen full ‘cumals,’ 
and the third part shall be cast into exile.” Even for insult the 
penalty was heavy. “If it be by making a gentlewoman blush by 
imputing unchastity to her, or by throwing doubt on the legitimacy 
of her offspring, a fine of seven ‘cumals’ shall be exacted.” The 
position of women in the tenth century is shown by the apostrophe 
of the writer of the treatise: “ Adamnan suffered much hardship 
for your sake, O women, so that ever since Adamnan’s time one- 
half of your house is yours; and there is a place for your chair 
in the other half, so that your contract and your safeguard are free. 
And the first law made in heaven and on earth for women is 
Adamnan’s Law.” 











O’LOGHLIN OF CLARE. 


BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 


XV. 


aN a gray October evening, an hour before twilight, Hugh 
hi] paused on the devious bog path, a little at fault. Dusky 
clouds were blurring the edges of distant mountains 
on one side, and white mist-wreaths were winding 
themselves among the low-lying woods on another. In 
the west a small lake of lurid gold seemed ready to 
spill its waters over the brown and purple far-stretching plain of the 
lonely bog. An air of deep desolation hung over the land, beauty 
eerie and enchanted was there, wrapped in mourning garments that 
swept the solitude and trailed across the faint gleam of the water, and 
dipped into darkness. Here and there a red-gold glare betrayed the 
cruel bog-hole. Now and again the whimper of a plover broke the 
stillness. Ingoldesby stood and took a long look around him, feeling 
intensely the magic of the scene and the hour. Bringing his gaze 
slowly from one point to another he became aware of a figure ap- 
proaching from a distance, and waited as it drew nearer, coming 
straight to meet him. With a little painful shock he perceived that it 
was Father Aengus, the friar, the man who was hunted like a wolf, 
with a price on his head. 

“Will he scent danger and run?” asked Ingoldesby of himself. 
“ He says he has many hiding places. Does he wholly trust me?” 

Father Aengus was praying as he walked. His dark eyes were 
fixed on the golden well in the sombre sky. He started when he saw 
Ingoldesby, but held out his hand and smiled. Hugh thought he looked 
like a spirit such as might haunt these wilds, with his pallid face, his 
eyes holding their strange dream, his spare frame shrouded in the 
brown garb, and bound with the rough cord of the sons of St. 
Francis. 

“You are a brave man,” said Hugh, after he had clasped the long 
lean hand. 

“Brave? I have nothing to fear from you, even if I were dis- 
posed to fear anyone.” 

“You ought to be under cover at this hour.” 

“‘ Not if a soul’s need keeps me in the open,” said Father Aenges, 
smiling. “ And to say truth I never feel so safe as when under God’s 
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roof of the sky. Here danger is to myself alone. 
roof I am a danger to some of my flock.” 

Hugh looked at him with a sudden sense of exasperation. Here 
was the type of creature who was an ideal to certain minds. Here 
was an embodiment of the fascination that held Brona enslaved. He 
felt a swift desire to shock this dreamer out of his dreams, if only for 
a moment. 

“What a madness it all is!” he said, striking the stone under 
his feet with his oaken stick. 

“ Ah!” said the priest, “ not madness, but the sanity of God.” 

“Ts it not madness to reject the good of life, to court death?” 

“Not if God requires it. He makes His appointed uses of our 
lives. There is no such thing as death for those who do His will. 
When life appears to cease there is only a happy change, simply the 
casting of the flesh by the glorified spirit, the vacating of a hovel for 
entrance into the kingdom of the Father.” 

“T have heard all this before,” said Ingoldesby, “but I do not 
believe in it. Other creeds than yours make the same claim, and 
still the world goes on, and men die and no one comes back to verify 
the statements of prophets, to make good the promises of priests.” 

“God came on earth and died—and came back,” said Father 
Aengus. “Is that not sufficient verification?” 

“So they said seventeen hundred years ago,” said Hugh, “and 
they also said He came to bring peace and love, and yet men have 
never ceased since then to torture and persecute each other in His 
name.” 

“He brought the cross. He bore it, and we carry it after Him,” 
said the friar. A glow shone on his face, as if the ruddy splendor 
now spreading along the western horizon had kindled fire in the eyes 
so deeply sunken under his ivory brows. 

“T know your theory, the same that the early Christians held— 
to their torment! But, granted your faith for a moment. Seven- 
teen hundred years have passed. You say He died and came back. If 
He did come back, for a few days, He went again, and returns no 
more.” 

“ Nay,” said the priest. “ He never went—except visibly.” 

Ingoldesby checked a slight laugh and said, “I am aware that 
believers hold that the presence of God is everywhere. The universe 
is filled with it, exists by it.” 

“ True.” 

“But men believed that before He came, as you say, visibly, 
and came again, and went again and returned no more. Why did He 
go, and leave nothing behind for men to hold by, more than the pagan 
had held by?” 


Under any other 
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“He never went,” said the priest. “He has stayed with us ever 
since, not merely as that ever-enduring eternal presence of the Creator 
which has always been the breath of men, but as an actual human 
Presence under veils.” 

Ingoldesby made an impatient movement. 

“Wait a moment,” said the friar. “He does not walk visibly, 
as He did for thirty-three years with a few who timidly acknowledged 
Him, and in a world that counted Him no more than one of its own, 
gone mad with vain egotism; a world that would not believe in Him 
even when He quitted the tomb into which they had sealed Him.” 

“You are wandering from the point,” said Hugh. “If as you 
say, He came and went and is here no more except as the pagan knew 
Him, where is His love? If He did come the world has had time to 
forget Him, and again raises its temples to the unknown God.” 

“ He never went,” repeated Father Aengus. “ He is here.” 

“In the vague All-Presence?” 

“In His humanity. In His flesh and blood. As the Bread we 
break from morn to morn. As the unfailing Food of living man. 
As the Companion Who leads him through the narrow pass called 
death. As the Medicine that cures the soul of the disease of sin, and 
strengthens it throughout mortal life to endure mortal suffering.” 

“ This is raving!” cried Hugh. ; 

“ He Who accepted the help of the humble Cyrenean to carry His 
cross to Calvary, gives His own strong Arm to carry ours.” 

“ As how?” 

“In the Sacrament of His love. In the Mass. In the Com- 
munion.” 

“Madness! madness!” reiterated Hugh. “This is how you 
terrorize men and poison women’s minds. With your dreams and 
mysteries you scare delicate imaginations, and lure tender hearts into 
bondage. Why do you not go back to where your dreams are not 
penalized, and leave people like those who harbor you in their homes 
to find their way to rational conviction, and to the safety in life which 
it would ensure them?” 

“Why?” said Father Aengus, “ because their souls are as precious 
to me as my own, and my God and their God forbids me to desert 
them.” 

Ingoldesby was startled even in his anger by the transfigured ap- 
pearance of the creature before him, the rapt expression of the face, 
the form almost visionary in its spareness caught into the light of the 
western after-glow. But surprise quickly changed to horror of the 
man and his aspect of supernatural power, and Ingoldesby suddenly 
felt that as he would not injure him he must remove himself out of 
the danger of further provocation. 
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“Unnatural, uncanny, wicked!” he said as he turned away with 
an abrupt “ good evening,” and began to pick his way back by the 
paths that had led him to this very unsatisfactory encounter with a 
dangerous fanatic. 



























XVI. 


After this Ingoldesby’s most bitter hatred of Roman superstition 
was revived, and he was more tolerant of Turlough, looking on him 
as one in cruel subjection, as a man robbed of his masculine liberty, 
controlled by the leading strings of a false conscience. His love for 
Brona was becoming a torture, his sympathy for Morogh changing to 
contempt. He felt it impossible to go to Castle O’Loghlin, and asked 
himself would it not be wise to leave this miserable country and try 
to forget that he had ever seen it. In a passion of rebellion against 
fate, he strove to hate the woman who preferred this dark bondage 
to his love, choosing to remain in sorrow and danger rather than live 
with him in the sunshine of the life he could give her. In this mood 
he remained aloof from Burren, and after a spell of intolerable lone- 
liness, he left Ardcurragh and went to pay visits to Protestant friends 
in another part of the country. 

His absence was keenly felt in different ways by all the members 
of the family at Castle O’Loghlin. On Turlough it had a specially 
irritating and depressing effect. His frequent sojourns at Ardcurragh 
and the society of Judkin, had worked up his discontent to a pitch un- 
endurable to his envious nature. Now that the occasional restraining 
influence of a stronger masculine mind was removed, also the sympathy 
of Judkin who had departed with his master, young O’Loghlin gave 
himself up to thoughts which he did not share with anyone concerning 
the folly of acting on what is called principle, or on the dictates of a 
narrow conscience. When in Hugh’s presence he had been well aware 
that the man he envied acted on principle and conscience, and then, why 
did these prompters urge different men to different courses of 
action? Why should not his own father learn to live by the principle 
good enough to secure Ardcurragh for the forefathers of its present 
possessor? Why should not Hugh Ingoldesby’s conscience be strict 
enough to rule the conduct of Turlough O’Loghlin? 

As Hugh’s absence was prolonged, he grew more and more em- 
bittered, learning through letters from Judkin of the society enjoyed 
4 by his master, of the honor paid to him as a man of worth and 
weight taking up his position in the county. There were hints of 
favor shown him by ladies of birth and beauty, even of a probable 
marriage, highly desirable from every point of view. It was evident 
to Turlough that Hugh had grown tired of stupid people like the 
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O’Loghlins, fools who were content to live the life of the proscribed, 
when by a slight effort they could shuffle off disgrace and accept what 
was offered to them, equality with the best, as well as the distinction 
awaiting those who had understanding and courage to renounce the 
evils of law-breaking, and rank themselves with the enlightened and 
emancipated. He felt particularly assured that Hugh had ceased to 
care for Brona, seeing that he had removed himself from her neighbor- 
hood, to the society of charming women who were in sympathy with 
him. 

Brooding over all these circumstances Turlough made up his mind 
to remonstrate with Morogh on his apathy as to the downward 
drifting of the family fortunes, and one morning he rose with a big 
resolve, which grew smaller and weaker as the day went on, and died 
before night, leaving him in a state of cowardly irresolution. Then 
set in another miserable spell of chafing at the stagnation of the life 
he had to endure, and at his own impotence to play any part that he 
held worthy of a man, till at last he flung himself into his father’s 
presence, uttering rebellion against all the powers, spiritual and tem- 
poral, railing at the state of things that kept him in his youth a 
prisoner, debarred from entering a profession, from mixing in society 
fitting his rank, and calling on Morogh to do the only thing that could 
save his children from this living death, by rising up like a man and 
conforming to the religion prescribed by the law of the realm. 

Morogh was reading in his library when this storm burst upon 
him. He did not close his book, but sat in his chair staring at his 
son, as if he had been some uncanny apparition. The young man’s 
face was flushed, his hair and dress were disordered. 

“Turlough, you have been drinking,” said his father. “Go to your 
bed and sleep off this excitement. To-morrow morning you and I 
will both forget all the wild nonsense you have been talking.” 

“T shall not forget it,” said Turlough. “I have thought about it 
all too long ever to forget it. If you are satisfied to finish your life 
in slavery, I am determined that I will not sacrifice the whole of mine 
to an idea.” 

He spoke surlily with his eyes on the floor, unable to look Morogh 
in the face. 

“You cannot mean what you say, you unhappy boy.” 

“Unhappy I am, but I am not a boy. I am twesty-one, with 
power to take matters into my own hands, and to act for the good of 
the family.” 

He looked up now, his handsome features distorted with passion, 
and glared once at Morogh, whose white set face seemed to provoke 
him to greater fury. It is true that he had relied on wine to give 
him the daring necessary for uttering what was in his mind. Now 
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that he had spoken, he stood up and shook himself like one rising out 
of a bitter dream, surprised to see things real and familiar around him. 
Morogh waited a few moments before he answered. An indescribable 
change passed over his face and his mouth trembled. At last he spoke. 
“You cannot mean what your words would seem to hint,” he said. 
“Too many things are involved. I can forgive a great deal of im- 
patience to your youth and your peculiar temperament. But you are 
not without conscience and intelligence. I shall expect you to retract 
what you have said as soon as you have returned to your proper 
senses.” 

Turlough quailed under his father’s look of contempt, and left 
the room with bowed. head, but without an idea of retracting his words 
or intention. He slunk into his aunt’s pretty French apartment, where 
she sat working at a rare piece of church embroidery in colored silks 
and gold, a banner for the Lady chapel of her dear friends of the 
Convent of the Annunciades. She was the only person Turlough was 
not afraid to bully. He was in her eyes what an only and willful 
son often is in the eyes of a weak mother. She adored and screened 
him from blame, even while threatening chastisements which were 
never given him. The only punishment in her power was the tighten- 
ing of her purse-strings, but only when it was empty had she ever 
been able to keep his hand out of that small, too-liberal treasury. 

As she saw his face at the door now, her first thought was “ too 
much wine,” and she prepared to soothe his excitement, to excuse his 
condition out of the depths of the pity of her heart for his youth and 
misfortunes. He threw himself on a seat with an air of bravado, 
and when half an hour later he left the room, Aideen had put away 
her embroidery out of harm’s way from falling tears. 

Brona was in the garden, a green acre that sloped away behind 
the castle in the direction of the sea. The gray mountains had lost 
their fairy-like opalescent tints, and looked like the bastions reared for 
defence in some great warfare. She was working in short daylight for 
the spring to come, never so content as when so working. The sea, 
the mountains, and the mysteriously fruitful earth were all, to her, 

’ visible expressions of God. Real misfortune seemed impossible. 

‘ The knowledge that Hugh Ingoldesby wanted to make her happy 
had realized his desire by making her happy. His love was like an 
unexpected inheritance dropped down on her, even though it could 
bring her nothing, as things and nothings are reckoned by the world. 
It gave her a spiritual vested right in her soul. The external barrier 
between them did not exist in the eyes of God Who had sent him across 
her path, Who was urging her to care and pray for him. The con- 
sciousness, the joy of it enveloped her like an atmosphere un- 
perceived by others. Her secret gladness was like the fragrance of 
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hidden violets to one walking solitary, or the faint incense lingering 
in a sanctuary deserted by all but one watcher. 

She had never told anyone that Hugh had asked her to be his 
wife. It must remain her secret till the end of her life. The idea 
that she was never to marry had always been present to her. The 
happiest natural things of life were not for her. Her duty was to 
her faith and her father, her joy in the promises of God. Having 
struggled with the disturbing sweetness of his presence, she could be 
happy in his absence. She could send her winged thoughts and 
prayers to him by the angels always traveling between soul and soul, 
ascending and descending by Jacob’s ladder to their beneficent God with 
reports and messages. Her young face, with its glowing tints, 
heightened and sweetened by her labors, shone in the open air like 
a beautiful jewel against the gray sky. She looked up, saw Aideen 
coming, and stood leaning on her hoe. 

“O Aideen, you are weeping! ” 

“ Turlough! ” 

“Turlough again. You take his complaints too much to heart. 
Let him grumble!” 

Aideen stood shedding bitter tears. 

“ This is worse than grumbling. He threatens to take the property 
out of Morogh’s hands, and rob his father by conforming.” 

“Silly!” said Brona, but the rose on her face faded a little. 
“A silly threat. Turlough wouldn’t—couldn’t.” 

“He is of age. We are in his power.” 

Brona did not speak. Aideen’s manner urged on her that she 
had been impressed in an extraordinary degree by the new attitude of 
her nephew. 

“There is only one way of warding off this blow—to get him 
back to Paris,” said Aideen, “and there is only one way of getting 
money for that—to sell my jewels. I can get it done by taking them 
to Paris. MacDonogh will take us there—Turlough and myself.” 

“Monstrous!” said Brona. “Sell your jewels for such a pur- 
pose? If Turlough were capable of acting as you suppose, your 
sacrifice would not prevent him. It would only stave off the worst 
for a time. But I will not believe—” 

“T thought you would have helped,” said Aideen. “You have 
jewels.” 

“My mother’s! Sell to prove Turlough a criminal?” cried 
Brona indignantly. 

“To save him from crime. To save your father from indigence.” 

Brona’s eyes had flashed and her cheeks had burned. She was 
silent a few moments, and stirred the earth with her hoe. Then she 
said quietly: 
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“ You are suffering from scare, Aideen. I believe in my brother. 
He will never take the step you are fearing.” 

“If Mr. Inglodesby were at home we might ask him to advise 
Turlough. He respects Ingoldesby, though he envies him. But he 
tells me that Ingoldesby has tired of this dull part of the country, and 
that we shall see no more of him. The latest news is that he is 
engaged to be married to an Englishwoman, who is a visitor at the 
house where he is staying.” 

Brona was again silent. Aideen watched her narrowly. Was 
she really as indifferent to Hugh as she had shown herself to all other 
men. 

“Ts it true?” asked Brona carelessly. 

“Why not true? Mr. Ingoldesby is an admirer of beauty, and I 
think he is the kind of man who would fall in love in haste. He must 
feel lonely at Ardcurragh, and would probably think he must marry 
if he means to stay in this dreary country.” 

“But why should his movements have anything to do with Tur- 
lough? I simply put my faith in my brother’s honesty. He is sorely 
tried, being what he is—but he is honest.” 

“Then go and talk to him yourself, Brona. I can say no more.” 

Brona went and talked to him. She found him sitting in his 
room, leaning his elbows on the back of a tilted chair, his face be- 
tween his hands, scowling through the window at the fading sky, 
looking like a sullen schoolboy who had been thrashed. She walked 
up to him and said simply: 

“Turlough, you couldn’t do it.” 

“ Couldn’t I?” he growled. 

“T mean you wouldn’t. Look at me, Turlough. Why have you 
vexed father and frightened Aideen?” 

“You to talk to me! You who wouldn’t do anything to save the 
situation! You've left it to me.” 

She had placed herself before him, and he was obliged to look 
at her, but against his will, for something in the clear eyes of his 
young sister was ever a reminder to him of the inferiority of his own 
nature. If he loved any creature in the world besides himself it was 
Brona. But the spark of affection was so buried under a mass of 
selfishness that it only smouldered to no purpose. 

“Give me your word, my brother, that you spoke in a moment 
of irritation. We are all tried.” 

The tender tone only gave Turlough more courage to be brutal. 

“Tf you had married Ingoldesby things might have righted them- 
selves. You have sent him off to marry another woman, and that 
chance is lost.” 


“ You don’t think of what you are saying,” said Brona: “If you 
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look things in the face, you must see that for Mr. Ingoldesby, even 
if he wished it (which you have no right to believe), marriage with a 
Catholic would mean his ruin, while it would not benefit you or 
father.” 

“Not if you were a proper wife, and followed your husband. 
You would have a year to think about it. But it is too late now. He 
is engaged to be married to Lady Kitty Carteret.” 

“ And therefore is safe,” said Brona. 

“ You are a piece of cold marble,” said Turlough. “I know you 
care for him. Well, then, if you are obstinate why shouldn’t I be the 
same? Slaughterhouse means to come back and drop down on us at 
some moment when we are unprepared, with no friend to interfere 
for us. You were haughty to him, too, and you will be again.” 

“Turlough, you are mad on this point. If I were to turn co- 
quette, how would it mend matters? Why do you not join the Brigade 
under Lord Clare?” 

“T am no soldier,” growled Turlough. 

“No indeed,” sighed Brona in the depths of her heart. 

‘IT want to inherit the property of my ancestors, to hold up my 
head in the county, to take rank among my fellows.” 

“ At what cost?” 

“D the cost!” cried Turlough savagely. “Are we always 
to be slaves?” 

“There was a painful silence. Brona turned to go, but turned 
back and placed her hand gently on his shoulder. 

“Turlough,” she said, “I thought you loved me a little.” 

At the soft touch and tone that buried spark stirred under the 
mass of selfishness and made itself faintly felt. 

“‘ Promise me, my brother, that you will not do this thing.” 

“T am not going to do anything at present,” said Turlough surlily. 
“ Tell Aideen to stop whining. I can’t bear it.” 





XVII. 


About this time Mrs. Delany in Delville received a letter from 
Miss Jacquetta Ingoldesby. 


Dear FRIEND: 


You will see by the above address that I am staying here with 
friends. I shall remain with them for another week or so, and then 
I shall go to Ardcurragh, where I hope I may see you soon. The 
truth is I have been anxious about my nephew, your friend Hugh, on 
account of certain reports from his trusty man Judkin, and this has 
been my chief reason for leaving England in acceptance of a long- 
standing invitation from the Stodarts. 

We have here at present a pleasant company, including Hugh, who 
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seems to have forgotten his penchant for that interesting and dangerous 
Miss O’Loghlin, and who is now attentive in his own way to Lady 
Kitty Carteret, a charming young widow whom the Stodarts met last 
year at Bath. She is a pretty and attractive creature, extremely rich, 
with no encumbrance, and my meeting with her here seems to me quite 
providential. 

You will easily perceive what I mean. I have been a mother 
to Hugh since he was quite a little boy, and I will not desert him now, 
just when he requires guidance, 

My plan is to carry off Lady Kitty to Ardcurragh, make up a 
house party, which I hope will include my dearest Mary Delany, (and 
the Dean, if we can induce him to come), give some pleasant enter- 
tainments, and make my nephew feel that his lonely house which he 
inhabits like an owl in a tree-hole, can be turned into a genial and hospi- 
table home. When I see him happily married I shall feel that my re- 
sponsibilities with regard to him are over. 

You, my dear friend, can help me to accomplish my desires. No 
one admires and esteems you more than Hugh, and your approval of the 
charming Lady Kitty would influence him more than even mine. 
Mothers and aunts may be suspected of too great a wish to interfere, 
but a friend like you (where is there another like you?) is above 
suspicion. 


Mrs. Delany at breakfast in her delightful bower-room, from 
which she could see the ships riding in the harbor, smiled over this 
letter, and handed it across the table to the Dean. 

“ Jacquetta is very amusing,” she said, “ she is never happy unless 
she can plot and plan for somebody. Hugh Ingoldesby is not the 
sort of man to be plotted and planned for, and at the best it is risky 
work making up marriages.” 

“T agree that the best marriages make themselves,” said the Dean, 
“but if Ingoldesby is really taken with this charming Lady Kitty—” 

Mrs. Delany shook her head. “ Hugh is no lady’s man to flit 
from one to another as Jacquetta would suggest. If he is really 
caught by the charming Lady Kitty, he will not require his aunt’s as- 
sistance in arranging his affairs. And if the situation exists only in 
her imagination, she will be very likely to do mischief.” 

“Well, my love, I think you might do some good by just going 
to see,” said the Dean. 

“Let us go then!” said his wife. 

“ Put me out of the question,” said the Dean. “TI don’t think I 
could bear to look on at life as it is in the County of Clare at present. 
Your feminine sympathies with the affairs of your friends will dis- 
tract your mind from things outside your circle, but as a man I could 
have no such resource, and to be a passive witness of barbarous in- 
justice would be too much for my nerves.” 

“T shall certainly not enter into the plot against Hugh,” said Mrs. 
Delany still pondering her friend’s letter. “I have seen him pass un- 
YOL. C.~-33 
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affected by the charms of many attractive Lady Kittys. I have too 
much respect for his sense and judgment to try to influence him in 
such a matter; and I don’t wish to lose his good opinion by seeming 
to interfere in any way in his affairs.” 

“ Spoken like your wise self,” said the Dean, smiling appro- 
val, while his wife gathered up her letters with a little laugh of enjoy- 
ment of the approval, and went to accept the invitation of her friend 
Jacquetta; for reasons of her own which had nothing to do with 
Lady Kitty. 

A fortnight later Miss Jacquetta and her guest, Lady Kitty Car- 
teret, set out on a cold day in January, in the Ingoldesby family coach, 
to meet Mrs. Delany at the last coaching stage of her journey into 
Clare. Lady Kitty was elated at the prospect of meeting the delight- 
ful Mrs. Delany, of whom she had heard so much in London, one 
who had been married in extreme youth to an uncongenial husband, 
and who as a widow had refused many brilliant offers of marriage 
to find happiness in circumstances scarcely satisfactory to her relatives 
and admirers, though perfect to herself. 

In the early marriage and the unlovable husband Lady Kitty felt 
that there was a parallel in her own case with that of Mrs. Delany, 
also in her early widowhood and the subsequent rejection of many 
suitors. But here she thought the similarity of fortunes must end. 
In a second marriage she should require something more romantic 
to her own imagination, and more showy in the eyes of the world than 
Mary Pendarves had been content with, when she settled down in a 
little demesne in a suburb of Dublin as the wife of an Irish Dean. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Delany had arrived at the inn of her destination, 
and was handed out of the coach by a handsome young gentleman, 
who in courtly manner introduced himself as the son of an old friend 
of hers, Morogh O’Loghlin by name. A good fire in the inn’s best 
apartment and tea had been ordered and prepared by his thoughtful- 
ness for her comfort. Pleasantly surprised and charmed by the young 
man’s appearance, manners, and attentions, Mrs. Delany asked’ her- 
self, while she warmed her feet and sipped her tea, whether this could 
be Turlough, the youth of whose objectionable qualities she had 
gathered some indistinct impressions. 

“T thought there was only one son,” she reflected, “ but I must 
have been mistaken. A young man like this will be a comfort to the 
family.” She was in the midst of her genial inquiries for her old 
friend Morogh and her young friend Brona, when interrupted by the 
entrance of Miss Ingoldesby and Lady Kitty; on which Turlough im- 
mediately withdrew. 

“Who is the handsome Spaniard?” asked Lady Kitty, with a 
degree of interest that rather detracted from her pleasurable excite- 
ment at meeting the expected Mrs. Delany. 
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“Tt is that graceless young man Turlough O’Loghlin,” said Miss 
Jacquetta sharply, not at all pleased at the meeting. 

“JT am agreeably surprised,” said Mrs. Delany. ‘“ He has been 
most kind and attentive.” 

“ Rather presumptuous, I think,” said Miss Jacquetta. 

“His father is an old friend of mine,” protested Mrs. Delany. 

“My dear Mary, your friends are legion, and your charity is for 
the multitude,” said Miss Jacquetta. “ My nephew has been very 
kind to these people.” 

A shade came over Mrs. Delany’s face, not unnoticed by Lady 
Kitty, who turned her sparkling eyes with an air of charming defiance 
on Miss Ingoldesby, and said with lively emphasis: 

“Tt is one of the most romantic figures and handsomest faces 
I have ever met with!” 

Meanwhile Turlough was glad to escape from the inn before 
the ladies could observe his sorry mount on one of Morogh’s horses, 
an animal hardly of a breed or style to gratify the rider’s vanity. 
From Judkin he had heard of Mrs. Delany’s expected arrival, and he 
had contrived an opportunity to make acquaintance with the friend 
of his father and sister in a manner likely to find favor for himself. 
His ride to meet the coach had proved more successful than he had 
reckoned on in the unlooked-for encounter with the ladies from 
Ardcurragh; Miss Ingoldesby’s frowns were of little account. Mrs. 
Delany had accepted his attentions, and Lady Kitty’s glances of ap- 
proval made his nerves still tingle with pleasure as he jumped on his 
despised ‘‘ garron.” | 

While he rode home many cunning schemes jostled each other 
in his brain, for the improvement of his condition by pleasant, and 
perhaps even by honest, means. In all of them Mrs. Delany was an 
agreeable factor; Hugh Ingoldesby an accommodating tool; Miss Jac- 
quetta was not allowed to count, a sour old spinster who would not 
be placated by any amount of flattery, or tricked into opening her 
door to any Papist wolf, even in the whitest of sheep’s clothing! 

This brilliant Lady Kitty Carteret, the reputed fiancé of Hugh 
Ingoldesby, was not so devoted to a prig but that she could perceive 
excellence in a man of different temper and complexion. How must 
he, Turlough, now contrive to meet her again? Judkin had informed 
him of Miss Jacquetta’s plans for entertaining her visitor. There was 
always of course the hunt, and Lady Kitty was known to be a plucky 
follower of the hounds. There were rumors of a fancy ball to which 
the county was to be invited. For Mrs. Delany’s sake, his sister and 
even he himself might be bidden, but Brona would never be induced to 
go, and Turlough was not at all assured that Miss Ingoldesby would 
give him a separate invitation. But for the hunt, Judkin would cer- 
tainly get him a proper mount from the Ardcurragh stables. 
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XVIII. 


The approaching fancy ball at Ardcurragh was the talk of the 
county, and bidden guests were choosing their characters and prepar- 
ing their costumes. Mrs. Delany had failed to persuade Brona to be 
of the company, and was satisfied of the girl’s wisdom in avoiding 
the society of the Ingoldesbys. Hugh had provokingly gone to pay 
another visit after leaving the Stodarts, instead of hastening to Ard- 
curragh to become engaged to Lady Kitty, but he had promised to 
return home in proper time for the ball. Mrs. Delany had secured 
an invitation for Turlough, and Aideen was busy with the details 
of his dress in the character of the Cid Campeador. 

The Marquise was happy when she saw her petted boy arrayed 
in the picturesque costume which was bound to embarrass her finan- 
cially for at least a year to come. That the gentry of the Ascendancy 
should behold his physical superiority—the splendor, as she put it, of 
his health, strength and masculine beauty—was extremely gratifying to 
her, and at one moment she even coveted an invitation for herself 
that she might witness his triumph. 

“TI could go as a fortune-telling gipsy,” she said, “or as any 
other—” 

A volley of rude words hurled from cruel depths to the surface 
of Turlough’s unwonted good humor silenced her, and the sentence so 
interrupted was never completed. 

At no time of its history had the mansion of Ardcurragh been 
the scene of so brilliant an entertainment. All the best rooms were 
thrown open, and the lights of its windows shone in the landscape like 
the mountainous heap of diamonds in an eastern fable. The very 
novelty of such a pageant in the wilds of Clare stirred the imagination 
of the countryside, and as the rooms filled with picturesque figures, 
it was evident that the affair was to be a success beyond the dreams 
of the hostess. Hugh Ingoldesby did not disappoint his aunt, but 
received her guests in the character of the Earl of Essex, while Miss 
Jacquetta herself made a very fair attempt at an impersonation of 
Queen Elizabeth. Mrs. Delany, unprepared for such doings at Ard- 
curragh, appeared in the “simple pink damask” and white kerchief 
edged with gold, mentioned by her in a letter to her sister as having 
been worn by her at Dublin Castle on an unexpected occasion; very 
becoming to her “ lovely face of great sweetness, fair curly hair, dove’s 
eyes, and brilliant complexion” as described by her husband, the Dean 
of St. Werbergh’s. 

Many eyes were turned on the Cid when he made his appearance, 
and when he and Lady Kitty, in the character of Anne Boleyn, “ took 
the floor” in a stately measure, other dancers were overlooked for 
the moment, while Turlough achieved the triumph that his ambitions 
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had so cunningly planned and so fiercely desired. His triumph was 
the more evident as Lady Kitty, the centre of interest of the hour, 
distinguished him by her marked attentions, partly from a capricious 
desire to surprise the crowd, partly from genuine admiration of the 
handsome Spaniard as she called him, and a good deal from pique at 
the polite indifference of Ingoldesby, who behaved with equal courtesy 
to all the ladies of the company. 

People were asking who he was, and on hearing that he was 
the son of Morogh O’Loghlin, they concluded that he had broken away 
from the trammels of Popery and become one of themselves; and in 
spite of a little jealousy there was a general disposition to welcome him 
from under his cloud of misfortune into the light of their own pros- 
perity. If the beautiful and wealthy Kitty Carteret were to bestow 
her coveted hand on him, then indeed such a partnership would be 
an acquisition to the country. It was evident, thought some of the 
onlookers, that such a dénouement was probable, judging by the 
disturbed countenance of Miss Jacquetta, and also by the sullen looks 
of young Stodart, the hero of the horse-stealing adventure, who was 
obliged to stand aside while the charming stranger gave yet another 
dance to the despised and insulted owner of the stolen Arab. 

A few fair ladies, disposed to accord favor to Ingoldesby or to 
Stodart, were not displeased to see Lady Kitty with all her excelling 
charms swept out of the running of rivalry, and were more willing 
to smile on the audacity and good fortune of the Papist O’Loghlin. 
Glances from bright eyes and whispers caught amid a buzz of voices 
and the clang of dance music, made Turlough aware of his triumph. 
Not only had he won favor of Lady Kitty, but that even in the eyes 
of a social crowd, which did not, however, include his irritated hostess. 
In truth Miss Jacquetta’s sole comfort in the situation was her 
knowledge of Lady Kitty as a finished coquette, and her belief that 
she was probably now at play with an unimportant admirer, merely 
to arouse ardor and jealousy in one more prized. 

Turlough’s triumph lasted for a few weeks. He went a hunting, 
mounted from the Ardcurragh stables, and had long rides with Lady 
Kitty on days when there was nothing but pleasure to hunt. Very 
gratifying were the invitations to dinner from Miss Jacquetta, obliged 
by the caprice of her guest and the generosity of her impracticable 
nephew, and a climax was reached when Lady Kitty began to ac- 
company Mrs. Delany in her frequent visits to the O’Loghlin family. 

When coming to Clare, Mrs. Delany had in view the rescuing of 
Brona from the dreariness of her present existence, and though the 
girl had refused to return with her to Delville, she still hoped that 
the little nun, as she called her, would allow herself to be lured back 
to the world, where good things were certain to be in wait for her. 
And now the genial lady had a fresh interest in her sympathy and 
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compassion for Turlough. She never doubted that Lady Kitty hon- 
estly intended to bestow on him the charms and possessions coveted 
by many more eligible admirers, and in her kindly judgment the pair 
were peculiarly well matched, in age, in mutual tastes, and in their 
worldly fortunes, which by contrast might be considered each as the 
complement of the other. It did not occur to her that his family 
were not all of one mind with her on the subject, yet of the persons 
most concerned, Morogh perceived nothing in the situation, except that 
Turlough was for the moment giving no trouble, and that he seemed 
to be amusing himself. Brona instinctively distrusted the sincerity of 
Lady Kitty, and Aideen was the only one of the three who could see 
with the eyes of her brother’s early friend, and even far beyond the 
reach of them into a fortunate future. There came a day, however, 
when such dreams and fancies, circling around Lady Kitty like the 
butterflies coming with the white rose of June, vanished suddenly, a 
day when Turlough poured out his hopes in impassioned raptures, and 
was listened to by the lady he thought he had won with a cold sur- 
prise, and an assurance that he had completely misunderstood her. 
She had meant to be a sister to him. She would always be his friend, 
but she had no intention of marrying a second time. She had had 
enough of marriage, and was passionately in love with her liberty. 
A few days later she bade a smiling farewell to Ardcurragh, followed 
by Miss Ingoldesby in a hasty departure, and by Mrs. Delany, the 
term of whose visit had expired, and who left her friends feeling 
disappointed in all her pleasant hopes of seeing some improvement in 
their isolated and unhappy position. 

When the short play of his imagined good fortune was over, 
the curtain down and the lights out, Turlough’s rage broke in a storm 
over the household at Castle O’Loghlin. Everyone was to blame for 
his disappointment, Brona for her cold reserve, his father for his 
pride of aloofness from the world, Aideen for everything that could 
not be laid to anyone else’s account. All had conspired to disgust 
Lady Kitty with a miserable family, and to scare away the prosperity 
that had been stretching out both hands to the most unhappy and 
deserving member of it. 

A day came when Aideen was weeping in her room, and Brona 
with pale lips sitting silent at her father’s knee, holding his cold hand 
and trying to look in his face with loving eyes of comfort. Turlough 
had then retired to his own quarters to brood over his incomprehen- 
sible failure, to endeavor to read the riddle of it, and to think out 
some new plan for retrieving his injured fortunes. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

















CATHOLIC WOMANHOOD AND THE SOCIALISTIC STATE.' 
BY HELEN HAINES. 


7] N every age the least champion of truth must have 
a working knowledge of the weapons suited to that 
age. And to-day, in our own land, where a material- 
NSS @ istic mist is fast obliterating our national, God-fear- 
Co ing convictions, this in an especial manner is the 
privilege of the Catholic woman. It is not for nothing that the 
sacrifice and devotion of twenty centuries have proclaimed truth, 
“eternal, God-made,” and have protected it for her in her faith. 
And if to-day she is to combat Socialism’s conception of truth, 
“ material, man-made ”—if she is to see active service in Catholi- 
cism’s valiant defence against which the Socialistic attack must in the 
end recoil—she must be able to parry question with question, answer 
with answer, thrust with thrust. 

At the outset, it would appear that the followers of two such 
different standards need not clash. The world being wide, we 
might go our several ways. However, not one, but many causes 
have contributed to press us close. Since Marx and Engel first 
issued their manifesto, far greater changes have been wrought in 
the economic world than the worker then faced. To-day, woman 
cannot be left out of the reckoning. Modern industrialism sees us 
all—the believer in the eternal verities, and the believer that the 

1CaTHOLIC DEFINITIONS OF SOCIALISM. 

“We call Socialism a system of political economy, not as if it did not also 
lead to many social and political changes, but because the gist of Socialism con- 
sists in the nationalization of property and in the public administration of all 
goods” (Cathrein). 

“The principle of Socialism is that the means of production are morally the 
property not of individuals but of the State; that in the hands of individuals, 
however widely diffused, such property exploits the labor of others, and that such 
exploitation is wrong” (Belloc). 

SoctaLtist DEFINITIONS OF SOCIALISM. 

“ Socialism advocates the transfer of ownership in the social tools of produc- 
tion—the land, factories, machinery, railroads, mines, etc.—from the individual 
capitalist, to be operated for the benefit of all” (Hillquit). 

“ Socialism may be completely understood only when viewed in its broader 
sense, as first, an economic belief; second, a plan or prophecy for a future common- 
wealth, and third, a working method for the allottment of this commonwealth...... 
(in the United States). It is itself not a science, but is a basis for an ultimate 


programme, a series of immediate demands, and a summons of the working class to 
either constructive or revolutionary action” (Hughan). 
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material world is the only truth—wound in its coils. And it is in the 
struggle to free ourselves of a common bondage that our crossing of 
swords has come. To-day, then, the American woman—whether 
she works or plays—thus finds herself confronted by two concep- 
tions of modern society, the direct result of these two conceptions 
of truth. 

Are we to apply the principles of Eternal Truth to the moral 
and economic abuses of our state—to realize a great social reform 
through the codperation of conscience-aroused individuals? Or, is 
the new Socialist State to be formed in which the workers shall con- 
trol government and the means of production after modern capi- 
talistic society has been swept away by a great social revolution,? 
or by some principle of buying-out the capitalist?? Either of these 
two proposals has a direct bearing upon the needs of all American 
women. Social reform* being a development along the lines of our 
country’s institutions, is simpler for us to grasp than Socialism. 
Yet frequently, we find their terms used interchangeably, so it seems 
doubtful whether any large number of American women can dif- 
ferentiate them. 

In any event, reforms so far-reaching as Socialism proposes— 
reforms so far removed from our national ideas of government, 
demand a definite attitude from those most affected, which would not 
after all be our working class, but our women. Yet a definite atti- 
tude toward any great public question is not characteristic of 
American women. And perhaps it is too much to expect, since we 
have so many inherited racial, political, and religious antipathies or 
prepossessions. 

Yet this cannot be the case with the Catholic women of our 
country. Whatever our other prejudices may be, we have one com- 
mon bond. We possess Eternal Truth. We believe in its dogmatic 
teaching. We have, in consequence, a definite attitude toward life 
and its concerns. For it is truth’s beautiful characteristic that it 

2Marx’s Kladderadatsch—still the hope of one wing of American Socialists, 

“ More likely, the process of transformation will be complicated and diversified, 
and will be marked by a series of economic and social reforms, and legislative 
measures tending to divest the ruling classes of their monopolies, privileges, and 
advantages step by step, until they are practically shorn of their power to exploit 
their fellows; 7. e., until all the important means of production have passed into 
collective ownership, and all the principal industries are reorganized on the basis 
of Socialist codperation ” (Hillquit, Socialism in Theory and Practice). 

*It is impossible by any jugglery, to ‘buy-out’ the universality of the means 
of production without confiscation ” (Belloc, The Servile State). 


*J. A. Ryan, D.D., A Programme of Social Reform by Legislation and Social 
Reform on Catholic Lines. New York: The Paulist Press. 
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does not have to change to meet economic changes. Each Catholic 
woman knows each life is great for its eternal aim and end, and that 
it is because of this eternal aim and end she was created to serve 
God. She knows that every human being has certain inalienable 
and inherent rights: ° the right to live, the right to marry, the right 
to liberty, the right to serve God. She knows, too, it is out of these 
natural moral rights that our duties spring, and flow to and from 
society: our duties as employer and employed—our attitude toward 
our difficulties and adjustments which must follow where the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ is rejected by a large number of either class. 
For while Socialism would not have gone so far among American 
women, had not our material necessities gone farther, yet it is 
a noteworthy fact that the larger acceptance of the doctrines of this 
purely material theory, and our own materialistic growth, are 
synchronous with the loss of the American woman’s faith in the 
Divinity of our Lord. 

There are many signs that she is exchanging “old lamps for 
new,” and is being cheated by the magician. Gone is our old stern 
attitude toward church attendance, toward the pursuit of amuse- 
ment, toward the Bible, toward divorce. For given a vagueness of 
religious belief and a consequent inability to define it, we are bound 
to have a vague moral bearing toward duties and responsibilities. 
And the meaning of life itself becomes blurred. We exaggerate the 
importance of all its material side. Many sincere women, formerly 
calling themselves Christians, are looking to Marx’s material con- 
ception of history to replace their lost faith. And are hoping by 
bettering the material condition of their neighbor to nourish their 
souls. 

“ The Christian Socialists,” says Miss Hughan in her Amer- 
ican Socialism of the Present Day, “ are naturally drawn to a larger 
extent from the congregations of the more liberal Protestant 
Churches, representing the educated native middle class, rather than 
from the working classes to whom religion and radicalism comes, as a 
rule, in forms opposed to one another.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remind Catholic women that our Lord 
did not repeal the Ten Commandments. He added to them—the 
love of our neighbor as ourselves. Yet that humanitarianism which 
Christianity first taught the world, and for which Socialism stands, 
(providing the neighbor be a worker) has been made the whole of 


5 Alexander P. Mooney, M.D., Catholic Principles of Social Reform. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 
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Christ’s message. The cry of “ justice ’—Socialism’s chief catch- 
word in this country—has served to coalesce the border Socialist 
and the border Christian into a sort of interlocking directorate. 
Christian ministers ordained to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
now preach the gospel of material needs, while the Socialist “ in- 
tellectual,” admiring our Lord as a “ Reformer,” couples His Name 
with that of Karl Marx, and claims for Marx’s theories® a spiritual 
significance.* For the Catholic woman, however, there can be 
neither catchword nor vagueness. The need for clarity is too 
great. We know that every day the natural rights of women 
workers are disregarded. We know that there are some six million 
women and children working in our land of plenty—many of them 
over hours—for the merest pittance, and miserably housed. And 
the times are ripe for the Socialist appeal. 

Undeniably, the word justice calls all American women. We 
have an inherited passion for justice, coupled with a perfectly nor- 
mal desire “ to get on,” as we say; while it is for these two reasons 
the foreign-born woman comes to cast her lot with us. Just now, 
too, American women are asking for many measures for their 
betterment both economically and politically. The industrial 
changes of the past half century have made woman’s demands almost 
identical with man’s. We are now told that woman’s whole future 
depends upon her economic and political independence. Socialism 
aligns itself with every measure to assure them. And it would 
further appear that woman having won her economic battle single- 
handed, first against man’s opposition and then against his reluctant 
permission, should be even more ready than man to intrust her in- 
terests to a beneficent state whose concern would be equal for every 
individual. Socialism, therefore, invites the codperative and under- 
standing sympathy of all women towards securing justice for all 
women—a result to be perfectly achieved in the Socialist State. 

What, then, is to be the Catholic woman’s attitude toward the 
justice of Socialism? Why should not we, of all American women 
—since we number so many Catholic workers who most need jus- 
tice—accept these promises of the Socialist State. It cannot be that 
we have any less lively interest than the Socialist in a decent means of 


*“ The Socialism that inspires hopes and fears to-day is of the schoo! of Marx. 
No one is seriously apprehensive of any other so-called Socialistic movement, and 
no one is seriously concerned to criticize or refute the doctrines set forth by 
any other school of Socialists” (Professor Veblen, Quarterly Journal Economics, 
vol. xxi., pp. 295-300). 

*Spargo, Spiritual Significance of Modern Socialism. 
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livelihood for the worker, her living wage or educational opportuni- 
ties. It cannot be that we approve the oppressive conditions of 
American industrialism. It cannot be that we are ignorant of our 
civic duties, or that we are not bound in conscience to eradicate 
human misery in so far as we are able. Yet it is in this very one- 
ness of our material needs and aspirations, that the Catholic woman 
finds herself cautioned against this apparently practical programme. 
It is here she is called to the defence of those principles of Eternal 
Truth which underlie her inherent rights: the right to live, the right 
to marry, the right to liberty, the right to fulfill her destiny by 
serving God. For unless the justice of Socialism, which underlies 
its economic principle of truth, consorts with the justice of Chris- 
tianity, unless the Socialist State can protect these moral rights 
which are from God, we must reject its promises. ‘To the Catho- 
lic, the State is the preserver and defender of rights, to the Socialist, 
the State is the giver of rights.’’® 

This difference in the idea of the powers of the State is so 
vital and so far-reaching, that we at once understand how it is a 
religion opposes a system of economics—a question which the 
Catholic is often asked. For while the justice of Socialism and the 
promises of the Socialist State are apparently concerned with that 
material benefit of the working woman’s means of livelihood, living 
wage and educational opportunities which cannot be dissociated from 
one of her inherent rights—the right to live—yet Socialism denies 
the fundamental principle of the right to live—the right to hold 
private property—and the Socialist State would work injustice to 
every other class of woman. 

Socialism by presupposing that we are ethically all alike, or 
that we all want the same things, builds its arguments upon eco- 
nomics. Truth is to be found only in the world about us—in the 
material world. Since all humanity is but a product of its material 
and economic environment, all history is susceptible of material and 
economic interpretation.® No one person is greater than any other. 
The needs of all being only economic may, therefore, be supplied by 
an economic commonwealth, in which the collective will is law. 
But the only gauge for the justice or injustice of that law would 


*Rev. J. B. McLoughlin, O.S.B., The Catholic Doctrine of Property. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 

°“ When you get the ‘materialistic conception of history,’ many things are 
made plain. The halos ’round the heads of the ‘great men’ will disappear, and you 
have reached a point where the mouthings of bourgeois historians can no longer 
fool you” (Appeal to Reason, March 16, 1907). 
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not be whether it was moral or immoral—right or wrong, as we 
say—but whether or not it was economic. 

Catholic women do not have to be students of political economy 
—the dullest and most untutored woman in the United States can 
be made to understand that a purely economic justice can neither 
give nor guard our moral rights. For even economic justice needs 
to walk hand in hand with the other cardinal virtues—with pru- 
dence, with temperance, with fortitude. It must also be tempered 
with charity. We have but to watch the grasp of all this as it 
operates to-day in the lives of our Catholic poor, who have not lost 
their faith. Has not the oppressed Catholic woman worker the 
same temptations to self-pity and retaliation as her Socialist co- 
worker ? 

Yet what has her attitude toward the capitalist in common with 
that “ aroused class consciousness,’ which considers any measures 
of relief forced from capitalization “are but a preparation of the 
workers to seize the whole powers of government, in order that they 
may thereby lay hold of the whole system of industry, and thus 
come into their rightful inheritance.”2° Or which tells the laborer 
that “the wage workers cannot be freed from exploitation without 
conquering the political power, and substituting collective for private 
ownership of the land and means of production used for ex- 
ploitation.”*4 

And in spite of the fact that Mr. Spargo tells us that So- 
cialism “is universally recognized as a mighty force making for uni- 
versal peace,”’!* Miss Hughan says that without exception Socialist 
leaders wish in all propaganda to emphasize the class struggle.1® 
“Tn connection with the economic interpretation of history, the 
doctrine of class struggle thus forms the foundation of the American 
Socialist movement. The acceptance of it is universal among party 
members, and the leaders of the organization while suggesting tact 
in the presentation of the doctrine, yet unite in advising emphasis 
upon it in all propaganda.” Justice set to this music sounds un- 
familiar to Catholic ears. We must bear in mind that human 
justice must always be doled out to suffering humanity by means 
of human agents. And “there is no ground for assuming,” as 
Skelton dryly observes, “ that a regeneration of human nature will 
follow the mere substitution of the State as owner.’’!4 


“Socialist Party Platform, 1904. 1 Tbid., 1908. 
%Spargo, Socialism and Motherhood. : 
*Hughan, American Socialism of the Present Day. 

*O. D. Skelton, Socialism, a Critical Analysis. 
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The easy-going Catholic woman who to-day neglects to watch 
the trend of our own country of the greatest popular movement in 
modern history, who wonders why the Church, the great guardian of 
Incarnate Truth who has herself governed, and who has managed to 
live under every form of government, should look with particular 
disfavor upon the promises of the Socialist State, has not yet under- 
stood what the diffusion of Socialist ideas has meant for the cause 
of truth in other lands. If out of terrible material needs, the 
proscription of religious teaching, and an increasing material out- 
look, defections from Christianity have become an open hostility 
through the spread of Socialist propaganda, why should we expect 
anything more hopeful from the growth of materialism here? 

Obviously there is much coquetting between Socialism and some 
of the Christian sects. We have but to watch the many quasi- 
religious movements which Socialists conduct in our large cities like 
New York to be assured of their ultimate codperation as to politics. 
The Christian Socialist commented upon this fact as long ago as 
1907. “A large section of American Socialists comprising chiefly 
the educated among the native elements, are coming into more and 
more friendly terms with the more liberal Churches, while the Chris- 
tian Socialists, until recently unconnected with the political move- 
ment are now committed to the Socialist Party without reserve.” 
Yet the Catholic is not the only one to mark the incongruity. ‘“ The 
fundamental philosophy underlying all forms of Socialism,” says 
Price Collier in his England and the English, “is the worship of 
man. The pandering to this new doctrine in the name of Christian 
Socialism is simply loose-minded. The pith of Christianity and the 
pith of Socialism are as the poles apart.” It is plain to see that 
while in other lands the Socialist has also been crying “ justice,” he 
has strayed again and again past our pickets. And the thoughtful 
Catholic women of our country will, therefore, see the need of 
sentry duty here. 

Our Socialist “ intellectuals ” disclaim any responsibility for 
religious defections among the working classes. The Socialists are 
not opposed to Christianity, according to Mr. Spargo, but are only 
against the Church as a political organization. In his Applied So- 
cialism, this popular American Socialist says, “ There is no apparent 
reason why the belief in the collective ownership of the principle 
means of production should be incompatible with an equally strong 
belief in Christianity, or for that matter Buddhism or Confu- 
cianism.” But this statement by the very breadth of its inclusion, 
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rather increases than diminishes our fears, since we realize that the 
justice of Socialism being non-Christian, the promises of the So- 
cialist State would not protect the great Christian principle of our 
right to live, because it rejects our right to hold private property—in 
other words the right of each one of us to do what we will with what 
we earn and own. 

Now we have another inherent right—the right to marry—a 
right which strengthens our right to hold private property, and 
which is the very core of human society. For woman may or may 
not be politically or economically independent, but always she is 
race-bearer. Her function of motherhood sequesters her under any 
form of government from autocracy to democracy. And to the 
Socialist State, the continuation of society through reproduction 
would be of equal import. But it would be of particular moment 
to woman, because this hitherto intimate prerogative—whether or 
not she considers it sacred—must also be made to conform to the 
collective will. It is impossible for us to approach the attitude of 
Socialism toward marriage and the relation of the sexes, without 
seeing to what an impasse all women would be brought. And this 
would be true especially of the Catholic woman, because logically 
Christian marriage must disappear in the Socialist State. 


The family while probably monogamous would not be com- 
pelled to assume this form [Miss Hughan'® gleans from La 
Monte]...... As we have it at present, according to the Social- 
ists, the family rests upon a foundation of property rights,?® 
veiled under some of the outworn forms of the patriarchate. 
With the minimizing of inherited estates, and the economic 
independence of women, with full civil and political rights ac- 
corded to the latter, and the eventual responsibility of society 
for the maintenance of children, both the theory of the pa- 
triarchal and the actuality of the property family would dis- 
appear. Woman would be compelled neither to marry for a 
home, nor to remain in subjection to distasteful marriage; and 
though few Americans look for the revolution foretold in 
Bebel’s'’ Woman Under Socialism, yet a decided change in the 
position of the sex would under these circumstances be inevit- 
able. 


Just what this change will be Catholic writers have been quick 


“American Socialism of the Present Day. 
a right to marry according to Catholic doctrine merely strengthens property 
ts. . 
* Catholic women should read Bebel’s Libel on Women” (Rev. W. McMahon, 
SJ. London: Catholic Truth Society). 
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to’see. And the doctrine of free love has been taught ad nauseam 
by Socialists from Bebel to Carpenter. Mr. Carpenter urges as his 
dictum that only after trial marriage can the proper affinity be found. 
Ellen Key, with her keen psychologic insight, has taught a larger 
understanding of motherhood, but chiefly that motherhood inter- 
feres with woman’s career. It speaks much for the advance of 
American women toward a materialistic paganism, that all these 
books are on the shelves of our free libraries for the edification of 
American youth of both sexes. Yet Socialists to-day are denying 
any such outcome from the application of their principles. Either 
they are unable to see or unwilling to admit the danger of a monster 
commonwealth’s collective will. They take it for granted that what 
is purely economic will be pure morality, that the will of the majority 
is always economic or always right. Many Socialists resent the 
charge of free love, because it is not their personal point of view, 
and on the ground, also, that the party as a whole has never been 
committed to free love. ‘‘ There is no Socialist theory of mar- 
riage,” says Mr. Spargo, in his latest book, Socialism and Mother- 
hood.® “ But inevitably,” a non-Catholic writer reminds us, “ the 
family would be crushed between individual selfishness and State 
interference; the care of children would more and more be made a 
State affair, family life would be emptied of its responsibilities as 
well as its privileges, of its burdens as well as of its joys, and mar- 
riage with this source of permanence removed, would become a tem- 
porary and arbitrary relation.” 

In Socialism and Motherhood a sentimental appeal is made 
to the American mother, who, from such false ideas of the teaching 
of Socialism, has been deterred from becoming a “ comrade.” Mr. 
Spargo propounds query after query intended to bring the attacks 
of opponents to naught. He even makes a few careless references 
to angels (!), and claims Socialism has been first to stand for every 
reform concerning the child, notably the milk question, although it 
is bacteriology, not Socialism, which has taught us all to safeguard 
our milk supply—“ run for profit.” “ Suppose,” he questions, “‘ we 
applied the principle of collective ownership to telephones and tele- 
graphs, to the supply of electric light and power, to the express 
service, to the water supply and the ice supply, is there any good 
reason for believing that the result would be free love and the 
destruction of private family life? Has that been the result where 
these things have been tried? ” 

*%0O. D. Skelton, Socialism, a Critical Analysis. 
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In these disclaimers, Mr. Spargo’s arrow shoots outside the 
mark. As a matter of fact we know collective ownership has not 
been tried out on a large scale anywhere in the world. It is munic- 
ipal or government ownership to which Mr. Spargo rather disin- 
genuously refers, so he will be no more convincing to our Catholic 
women than when he claims Socialism is not “ incompatible ” with 
Christianity. But when he comes to the actual discussion of Bebel’s 
prophecies for woman’s freedom in the Socialist State, Mr. Spargo 
says it is “impossible to read his work Woman and Socialism 
without reaching the conclusion that the ideal it preaches is free love. 
This is not the same as sexual promiscuity,” Mr. Spargo further re- 
assures timid American mothers, “ nor is it incompatible with strict 
monogamy. What is meant is, that the force of love alone ought to 
bind man and wife together without any external compulsion either 
of government, economic dependence, or social customs; that every 
marriage which depends upon any or all of these external com- 
pulsions which love alone is not strong enough to perpetuate, ought 
to be dissolved in the interests of morality and happiness.” What 
Mr. Spargo and all other Socialists forget is this: that it was not 
“ the external compunction of government, or economic dependence, 
or social customs,”’ which has forced the monogamic marriage as we 
know it to-day upon our civilization. It was Catholicism. By ap- 
plying the principles of truth taught by Jesus, her Divine 
Founder, she compelled a pagan world to submit to its holy yoke. 
There is no mention of marriage in the early Fathers, or in Papal 
decrees, which does not clearly testify to its sacramental character 
as does the Ne Temere of only the other day. 

Now there is no logical reason why the Socialist, or any other 
disbeliever in Christianity, should regard marriage as the sacred 
bond to which Jesus Christ raised it. By why, in heaven’s name, 
prate of morality? We are considering a doctrine of political 
economy which leaves out morals. There is but one reason why the 
Socialist State would aspire to monogamy. And it is the same 
which forces the poorer Turk to be monogamic. Any other form 
of marriage would be uneconomic! 

In Socialism and the Great State, G. R. Stirling-Taylor, in 
discussing the question of payment for mothers, contributes this: 


It is not good that an intelligent woman should give up 
her whole time to the care of a single house, or of two or three 
children, who would be far better in the more varied society of 
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a larger group, which could be more economically and efficiently 
tended by a professional nurse who chose (!) that work by 
preference. All these developments eventually may lead to the 
disappearance of the family as a social unit. There will prob- 

‘ ably be no place in the larger thinking Great State for the 
narrow autocracy of the father, controlling the individual rights 
of either the mother or the child. Such a unit will only ham- 
per the individual, without assisting in the wider work of the 
State. 


Such appeals to the “ class consciousness ” of wife and mother, 
can have but one aim and end—not alone woman’s economic and 
political independence of which women stand in need as well as 
men, but as with the worker—discontent and revolt. They are 
“useful in propaganda.” They accustom women to the idea that 
Christian marriage is not an essential to the well-being of society 
and State. And our all too ready divorce mills in this country have 
prepared a fertile soil for their growth. 

Still another method is in belittling the ordinary household 
tasks and, primarily, the intelligence of the mothers of the past. 


It is not I think [says Cicely Hamilton, in another chapter 
of the same book] generally recognized how largely—one may 
hope entirely—the undoubtedly low level of intelligence in 
woman as compared with man, is the direct result and product 
of dire economic necessity, the need for bread or the need for 
success in life. It has paid woman in the past—in some walks 
of life, notably marriage, it still pays them—to be stupid; in- 
telligence in woman has been an obstacle to, not a qualification 
for, motherhood. The consciousness of superiority is a pleas- 
ant thing; and it is a sober fact that for countless generations 
the human male has taken a real and active pleasure in despising 
the mental attainments of the human female, has insisted with 
emphasis that the wife of his bosom, the mother of his children, 
should be a creature he could look down upon as well as love. 
Standing in the position of capitalist—of employer in a com- 
pulsory trade—the average husband was able to dictate terms, 
to bargain for and obtain in his helpmeet the low level of 
intellectuality which he considered necessary to his comfort 
and self-esteem. With the bitter result for the human race 
that the mothers thereof have been, to.a great extent, selected 
for their lack of wisdom, and encouraged to be greater fools 
than nature intended to make them. 
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All this would be profitless reprinting were it not for its evident 
appeal to the unthinking and creedless American woman, in partic- 
ular, the woman with a grievance—real or fancied. Such women 
know nothing and care less for the deep industrial problems for 
which sincere men and women of every shade of opinion are to-day 
seeking a solution.1® Our Catholic women should realize also which 
way many unmoored Christians are heading. These selections are 
of our own time, and “ except in the manner of stating it,”’?° quite 
as Bebelian as Bebel. For the ideal which Socialist books place be- 
fore all women, is that of the freedom and independence of the 
pagan women of the Greek States. Yet both Athens and Sparta 
were small independent States. And the high degree of their civili- 
zation was made possible by a very large class of State serfs, an item 
of some economic importance singularly overlooked by the major- 
ity of ‘Socialist writers. In Athens only daughters of citizens 
could be wives and mothers of citizens. But these women, while 
citizens, stayed at home. They took no part in the conduct of 
the State. It “paid” the women of the hetere to be brilliant and 
beautiful, just as it pays other courtesans to-day. It paid Aspasia. 
It paid Phyrne. But to their charms alone these women owed their 
political influence. And if it is to the hetere the Socialists wish our 
women to. aspire, we must recollect that the Athenians never per- 
mitted these women, who were mostly foreign-born, to have political 
rights. 


# American Catholic women should read Socialism; Promise or Menace? by 
Hillquit-Ryan. 

Mr. Spargo, in the Substance of Socialism, thus takes exception in his preface 
to a criticism of a writer in the Boston Transcript: “I desire only to make plain the 
fact that except in the manner of stating it, there is not the slightest difference 
between my general position and that taken by Marx, Engels, Leibnecht, Kautsky, 
and others whose orthodoxy is unquestioned.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 

















THE AIM OF GERMANY IN THE WAR. 
BY ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


ag] = Americans are too apt to judge the motives and 

aims of the European countries engaged in the pres- 
By ent conflict purely from the standpoint of American 
Cee political ideas, and have come to conclusions which 
— 4} are not justified. If we should place ourselves upon 
the bases of political action by which European nations have shaped 
their conduct, the acts of many of the contending parties would be 
judged more reasonably. Particularly is this true of Germany, and 
still more is it true of the final aim which she seeks as the outcome 
of the present war, if successful. 

There are two principles upon which all the nations of Europe 
act, and which have become particularly abhorrent and detested by 
us. Indeed, we have long since discarded them (except one, per- 
haps very recently) as being obstacles to civilization. These two 
principles are secret diplomacy and the right to subject communities 
to a centralized rule against their will. None of our treaties can 
be secret or concealed. Perhaps their terms may be veiled from 
the public in the making; but the moment they are adopted and 
ratified, they become public property for every citizen of our land. 
We know what our bonds and obligations are; they become part 
of our public statutes. Again we have in this country some forty- 
eight separate communities, each one practically self-governing, and 
except as to the outside world almost independent. We grant, and 
have always granted to each of them, home rulé as soon as they were 
constituted, and they manage their own affairs. 

No European nation has ever done this. Take even the most 
understandable of all of them, Great Britain. Her overseas colonies, 
where English blood and languages vastly predominate, have been 
allowed self-rule, so as to prevent rebellion, for the spectre of the 
American revolution was ever before her if she pulled the rein too 
tight. But she never granted it to Ireland, through the centuries, 
and it is doubtful whether it has come with recent legislation 
upon the eve of the war. France has never known the faintest 
idea of community rule. It has been the centralized rule of the 
republican majority, just as it was the centralized rule of the kings 
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of France. When Alsace and Lorraine belonged to France—for 
they were German provinces originally—their government was as 
centralized, if not more so, as it is to-day under Prussian rule. 
Germany has been happily placed; for it is almost wholly inhabited 
by people of German blood, and is made up of a number of self- 
governing states, but yet it holds in the leash the Poles of East 
Prussia, the half-Danes of Sleswig, and the Slavs of Silesia. 
Austria and Russia have always subjected smaller and alien com- 
munities to the centralized rule of their monarchies. Austria at 
least has respected their nationalities, and has given them a slight 
measure of self-government, while Hungary, with theoretic liberal- 
ity of treatment, has never done so, except in the case of Croatia- 
Slavonia. Russia has been ruthless in her government, no matter 
how well intentioned her purposes from the standpoint of theory. 
The Poles of Poland, the Rumanians in Bessarabia, and the Finns 
of Finland, with their vanishing liberties, can testify to this. None 
of them has ever considered that the small community had the 
right to govern itself, and added to this they have arrogated the 
principle that the people had no right to know what their rulers 
had provided in the way of diplomacy. Only so much of the latter 
as they thought was good for them was ever revealed. 

It is from this standpoint that the present conflict must be 
judged. Each country stood in a measure afraid of the other; 
while all feared the strongest. Added to this was the idea that the 
government knew what was best for the small community, whether 
that community belonged to it or not. If it did not, the strong 
government would probably take it, provided it lay in the path to 
expansion. 

Germany is probably the greatest nation of modern times. Not 
huge like Russia, not all-absorbing like England, not theoretical 
like France, nor embracing irreconcilable nationalities like Austria- 
Hungary, it was for the most part homogeneous, devoted and pro- 
gressive. When the German Empire was formed in 1870, it sprang 
out of a series of small German states, no one of them (except 
perhaps Prussia) large enough to secure its industrial or political 
welfare alone. With no industries organized in the modern sense, 
with no great commerce and no navy, industrial or commercial, it 
took its place among the great powers of the world. Mark the 
result: from a population of 38,000,000 in 1870 there is to-day, 
when the war came, a population of 70,000,000; from no commerce 
or industry it has the most highly developed industry in the world, 
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and its commerce had spread in its own ships over almost the entire 
world. Its people are the most literate and best-informed people 
in the civilized world; there is less than one per cent of illiteracy, 
and every man is trained to a specific avocation. In chemistry and 
science the Germans lead every other nation; and many of their 
products and late scientific productions cannot be reproduced in any 
other country. The mills of Birmingham and Sheffield have largely 
curtailed their output of steel and cutlery; because Sheffield steel 
is made in Germany, although fashioned in England. Germany 
has provided magnificently for her people; there were less unem- 
ployed there than anywhere else in the world. She has made the 
furthest strides for human betterment. In prevention of acci- 
dents, old age pensions, land banks, life insurance, and health insur- 
ance, in providing for the widow and the orphan in the many 
vicissitudes of life, and in a host of things to ameliorate the lot 
of the worker and of the unfortunate, she is far in advance of any 
of her fellow nations. In fact they are copying her progress as 
fast as they observe and assimilate it. As for her centres of learn- 
ing and her thoroughness of teaching, in university, professional 
and civic life, she stands to-day without a peer; and her eminent 
thinkers are in the van of contemporary thought and discovery. 
With it all, her people have not forgotten the God Who made them; 
nor have they cast Him out of the school and university—some 
of those who follow the methods of other countries among her sons 
may have begun to do so—but they reverence the true and the 
righteous, and as a nation they cling to the verities of the family, 
the fireside, and the faith, They have grown from within; they 
have increased their population, because they have not sought to 
contravene nature; they have made their land threefold productive ; 
and they have sought diligently for more equal means of distribution 
of product, opportunity, and happiness. They have not sought to 
add huge territories by conquest; only recently have they imitated 
England, France, and Russia—nay even Belgium—in adding even 
colonial possessions to their realm. Their hearts have been devoted 
to building up their compact and close-knit Fatherland. 

Would a nation which has toiled up the steep ascent to great- 
ness in this manner become a military barbarian, ready to break 
out and plunder his neighbor? Both history and logical deduction 
give denial to such a theory. It has been said that the curse of 
Germany is “ militarism;” I shall speak of that a little later. But 
Germany does not spend as much for her army and navy as England 
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does for hers. England has adopted the principle that her navy 
must be twice as large as the largest navy of any other country; 
Germany has never adopted that principle for her army. Germany 
has to fight for her national life upon land, while England has to 
fight for her national life upon sea; yet Germany has never adopted 
the cold-blooded principles and ever-growing expense that Great 
Britain has. Her men do not serve in her armies as many years as 
they do in Russia or in France; and every man returns again to a 
useful trade or occupation. 

Nor in actual practice has Germany been warlike since the 
Empire was established. We look upon Great Britain as a pacific 
power. Here are their respective records since 1870: 


GREAT BRITAIN. GERMANY. 
1870 Abyssinian War. French War. 
1878 Afghan War. 
1879 Transvaal (Zulu) War. 
1881 First Boer War. 
1885 Egyptian and Soudan War. 
1899 Second Boer War. 
1914 Present War. Present War. 


France has had one war in the interval between the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870 and the present war; you can see the monu- 
ments to the French leaders in Algiers to-day. Russia has had 
three wars in the interval: the Turkish, the Balkan-Turkistan, and 
the Japanese. Japan has had two wars within the same period. 
Every great Power arrayed against Germany has fought more wars 
in the past forty-four years than she has. Germany has kept the 
peace longer than any of her opponents; she has attended strictly 
to the peaceful, civic duties of building up the Fatherland, and in 
training its citizens in every peaceful art and craft which science 
or learning could devise; yet she is called “ warlike,” and possessed 
with the devil of “ militarism.” Viewed by actual results, Germany 
is the only power which was given to peace. Her antagonists are 
the ones which have done all the fighting. 

But as a proof of “ militarism,’ which must be crushed, it is 
said that Germany is a breaker of treaties, and that she invaded 
Belgium and crushed the life out of the country, instead of re- 
specting the neutrality embodied in the “scrap of paper” of 1831. 
War makes men and governments do harsh and unjustifiable things. 
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General Sherman said, “ war is hell,” and any observer of the 
present conflict will readily admit that he was right. Still the 
military commander of Paris blew up and burned down hundreds 
of houses around Paris, so that the fire of his heavy guns might 
be unimpaired if the Germans besieged Paris. He doesn’t contend 
that he had any right to take them down. Germany as an empire 
was not a signer of the treaty of neutrality of Belgium; only two 
of her constituent states were, and even if she had been, a pressing 
military necessity for the preservation of the Fatherland knew 
no law. Nations have done it again and again. England did not 
keep the treaty of Majuba Hill, but made war on the Boers a second 
time, and destroyed their independence. We flouted our treaty with 
China, when the Pacific Coast States demanded it. On August 1, 
1914, England was pressed by Germany to declare herself, whether 
she would, in the event that Germany did not go through Belgium, 
refrain from taking sides with France. England refused to make 
any statement whatever. 

He (the German Ambassador) asked me whether if Germany 
gave a promise not to violate Belgian neutrality, we would 
engage to remain neutral. I replied that I could not say that; 
our hands were still free...... I said that I felt obliged to 
refuse definitely any promise to remain neutral, and I could only 
say that we must keep our hands free.* 


Germany felt that if after sacrificing an obvious advantage she 
was to be in any event attacked by England, the advantage should 
be seized at once. On the second of August, 1914, Sir Edward 
Grey declared that England would not allow the German fleet 
to attack the coast of France: 


Aan Are RR Rs rt 


If the German fleet comes into the Channel or through the 
North Sea to undertake hostile operations against French coasts 
or shipping, the British fleet will give all the protection in its 
- power.” 
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So England would not agree to keep her hands off, if Germany 
refrained from entering Belgium, and besides, would attack Ger- 
many if she undertook to send her fleet against France, irrespective 
of invading Belgium. It was for Germany a case of “ being at- 
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1Sir Edward Grey—White Book, Letter 123. 
*Ibid., Telegram 148. 
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tacked if she did and being attacked if she did not. Germany’s hands 
were tied behind her back. So, on August 4, 1914, the Germans en- 
tered Belgian territory, and on the same night Great Britain declared 
war against Germany. It was done under the high-sounding reason 
that Germany had violated Belgian neutrality. Yet England herself 
in 1901 marched her South African army across the Portuguese 
colonial territory in order to invade the Boer Republic. Notwith- 
standing England’s record in crossing neutral territory, when it 
pleased her, she forbade Germany to take a step upon land or sea 
against the adversary who had clamored in fiction and verse, in 
statue and speech, for the return of the Alsatian provinces, and 
who declared her desire to retake them at the earliest opportunity. 
It was certainly not “ militarism” for Germany to take the only 
way that lay open, after such rebuffs. 

Assuming Germany should be victorious, either by a drawn con- 
test in which all the combatants depart wearily, or by a superiority 
in the winning of battles against the Allies, what would she require? 
This is not so easy to answer, and it is dangerous to forecast possible 
history. But the record of the past is the guarantee of the future. 
Germans have not wasted their spare moments in recasting and 
remodelling the map of Europe. They want the concrete results 
to be the building up of the manhood and womanhood of the Empire. 
If it should be that the German Empire can look out upon an 
untroubled world again, and model her destiny once more as she 
has done in the past two score years, the first thing of all she will 
desire, and the very first that she will require, will be an age-long 
peace. She has been a peaceful nation; for her greatness, her 
surpassing victories in art and science and commerce have been 
won in times of peace. Her manufactures, her industries, her trade, 
and her ships were produced by peace. With an enduring peace, 
the next half century will look upon a greater and more highly 
developed Germany than the past forty years have seen. 

Again, she will be among the first to consent to a reduction of 
armed men and machines upon land and sea—but only on condition 
that her neighbors on either side will do likewise. Let Russia reduce 
her enormous armament; let France refuse to imitate servilely 
Russia in her growing army; so that the “ ring of iron” which sur- 
rounds Germany and threatens to crush her shall disappear, and the 
“ militarism” of Germany will begin to diminish. Let England 
dispense with one-half her warships; let her abandon her sort of 
Monroe doctrine, that England must maintain a fleet greater than 
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the combined fleets of any two other countries, and Germany’s naval 
expansion upon the sea will wane. But not until then. The crusade 
against “ militarism,’ which expects Germany to reduce her forces 
to a minimum, whilst her neighbors keep theirs at full strength, 
is not a just one, and Germany will never agree to it. 

Germany desires to live out her own life in industry, com- 
merce, and development through the arts of peace. Her mental, 
spiritual, and intellectual development will go along with that pace 
by pace. Her thinkers, scholars, sages, and theologians will reach 
greater heights than ever before. Her record for the past forty 
years has given earnest of her high-minded desires, an earnest that 
her way to glory lies along every avenue the world provides, save 
that of war, and she has distanced her neighbors in the cultivation 
of the ways of peace. If lasting peace can be assured, she will 
divide the commerce of the world with Great Britain, will cause 
the words “ made in Germany ”’ to be known in every part of the 
civilized world as the synonym of what scientific labor and honest 
workmanship have combined to produce, and will show that there 
are other Saxons than the “ Anglo-Saxons ”’ who are worthy of the 
confidence and respect of the whole round world. She desires 
simply her “ place in the sun,” without fear or favor. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE. By William H. Taft. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

The time is most opportune to insure interest in just such a 
book as Mr. Taft has given us in his last publication, The United 
States and Peace. The four chapters of which the book consists 
weré delivered last winter as lectures before the New York Peace 
Society. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that Mr. Taft has held so eminent a position in national and inter- 
national politics, and is thereby exceedingly well fitted by experience 
to give an appreciative and intelligent treatment of the subjects 
under discussion. 

The first chapter deals with the Monroe Doctrine, a foreign 
policy of vital importance to the United States, and which, though 
much discussed, is little understood and appreciated by her citizens. 
The Monroe Doctrine is shown to make for the preservation of 
peace, and that as such it is a national asset of inestimable value. 
The second chapter discusses the necessity of protection by federal 
legislation of aliens in their treaty rights. The neglect of this 
duty on the part of the United States is shown as one of the chief 
dangers to the country’s peace, and a remedy is proposed. The 
third chapter insists on the necessity of a policy of arbitration 
treaties that mean something. “ The long list of treaties that mean 
but little can hardly be made longer, for they include substantially 
all the countries of the world. The next step is to include some- 
thing that really binds somebody in a treaty for future arbitration.” 
The fourth and last chapter deals with experiments in federation 
for the settlement of international disputes. Experience has shown 
the possibility and practicability of such courts on a small scale, 
and there seems no reason why on a large scale “ they should not 
solve the problem of how to escape from war, and how to induce 
nations to give up the burden of armaments.” 

The entire book is written in a simple but forceful and 
scholarly style, that renders it pleasant as well as profitable reading. 
The note of unity that binds the chapters together is the idea of the 
preservation of peace. Peace is now estimated by all men at its 
true value by reason of the fatal loss of it in the present European 
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war. This book then by Mr. Taft is doubly welcome just at this 
time, because of the means it proposes for the continuation and 
future conservation of peace by the United States. 


ODDSFISH! By Robert Hugh Benson. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co. $1.35. 

No one has grasped as has Monsignor Benson the secret of the 
true historical novel—the fact that the past should not be considered 
as external, objective merely, a matter of reconstruction, nor inter- 
preted by modern standard and motive; that, in a word, it should 
not be brought down to us, but that we should be carried back and 
made to think and feel in the spirit of the day. Oddsfish! the 
novel published just after his death, has accomplished this so 
effectively that in turning the last page we are obliged to readjust 
ourselves to the twentieth century. From a different angle, then, 
from within and not from without, as a contemporary and not as 
a curiosity-seeker, we are introduced to the life of the day in the 
Court of Charles II. 

The narrator of the tale is one Roger Mallock, a youth purely 
fictitious, but so full of enthusiastic loyalty and charm that we al- 
most regret the fact. A Benedictine novice, he believes his capaci- 
ties better suited to the field of active duty and, reéntering the world, 
places himself at the service of the Pontiff. The latter entrusts 
him with a mission, secret but significant, at the Court of Charles 
II.; to observe and report on the already marked Catholic ten- 
dencies of that sovereign, and to further in every way possible his 
reconciliation to the Church. He repairs to England, places him- 
self at the disposal of Charles, to whom his mission is known, and 
is cordially received by him as the emissary of Rome. The book, 
from this point, deals with the troublous political situation of the 
day, centred about the calm and pleasure-loving king. The “ Popish 
Plot ” fabricated by Oates, the heroic death of its Jesuit victims and 
of Lord Stafford, the intrigues and plottings of those opposed to 
Charles and the Catholic Succession, which—after its attempted 
exclusion of James as heir to the crown—had its second culmination 
in the Rye-house Plot, all of these are dealt with, and the char- 
acters involved in them—Essex and Monmouth, Shaftsbury with his 
tireless energy and self-reliance, and the Duke of York with his 
blunt, tactless honesty. 

The romance of Roger Mallock with his pretty cousin Dolly 
also lends personal interest to the tale. But never for a moment 
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do we lose sight of Charles as the centre and chief protagonist of 
the narrative—Charles as man and as king, as what his courtiers saw, 
“a pleasant brown-faced gentleman playing with his spaniels, or 
drawing caricatures of his ministers, or flinging cakes to the water- 
fowl in the park,” and as what his ministers and opponents knew 
him to be, a subtle, if not penetrating, statesman, with a determined 
policy which, when occasion demanded, he betrayed and then re- 
sumed again. But even more clearly do we see him as Roger Mal- 
lock saw him, and as many of his Catholic subjects must have seen 
him—a soul, magnetic, generous, almost pathetic in its traits of 
nobleness, bound down by the chains of pleasure and lust, and at the 
last redeemed by the overwhelming mercy of God. Mallock, sick 
at heart with the world and its ways, remains in England just long 
enough to see his mission realized, to witness Charles’ secret recep- 
tion into the Church, and hear the last penitent words of the dying 
monarch. And Monsignor Benson, who can write as none other 
of such an event, who can make us feel the supernatural informing 
and animating every least word and triviality in the chamber of 
death, has brought home to us with full impressiveness the reality 
and solemnity of the scene. 

In laying aside this book, we felt again very keenly what a 
master-hand was lost to Catholic literature when death called Mon- 
signor Benson to his reward. 


RAMBLES IN CATHOLIC LANDS. By Michael Barrett, O.S.B. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 

Father Barrett’s rambles led him chiefly through southern 
Germany, the Austrian Tyrol, and northern Italy, although at one 
point he touched Switzerland, to visit the quaint pilgrimage-town 
of Einsiedeln, with its famous monastery and shrine. 

The author has not attempted to exhaust his subject, nor has 
he approached it critically; his record is personal, and his attitude 
is rather that of the alert traveler than of the student. A specially 
interesting feature of the book is its description of the various 
Benedictine monasteries whose hospitality Father Barrett and his 
fellow-traveler enjoyed in almost all of the halts in their itinerary. 
That several of these monasteries lie removed from the usual route 
of the tourist, will be found to add zest and freshness to the narra- 
tive. 

The book is attractive in appearance, and illustrated with a 
number of good photographs. 
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THE WAR AND AMERICA. By Hugo Munsterberg. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


PAN-GERMANISM. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 net. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. By J. A. Cramb, M.A. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 

It was to be expected that the present European war would 
precipitate a vast amount of literature. A conflict of so vast a 
magnitude, and affecting directly or indirectly the whole civilized 
world, was sure to be discussed and argued about the moment it 
became a reality. The more surprising is that this moment was not 
waited for, and that many of the books we are now reading first 
saw the light long before Austria sent her ultimatum to Servia. 
Since that fateful day we have had White Papers, Gray Papers, and 
Papers of other hues, professing to give the “ official”’ history as 
gleaned from the personal letters of the various sovereigns, the 
reports of commissions and diplomatic correspondence. And the 
press has teemed with reviews of books similiar to the three we are 
considering, some of which were written before the war began, and 
all of which claim, antecedently or consequently, a peculiar com- 
petence to enlighten their fellowmen on the question “ Who’s to 
blame?” The fighting in the trenches has its rival in the fighting in 
the printing-houses. . 

Naturally (and professedly) they all take sides. The present 
reviewer, however, in the interests of neutrality, will only set forth 
the writers’ views without expressing an opinion on their logical 
or historical value. 

Professor Munsterberg’s book is dedicated “To All Lovers of 
Fair Play,” and throughout he maintains the attitude of Audi al- 
teram partem. For, he thinks, the altera pars has not been fairly 
presented, because nearly all the news sent to America has come 
from or through the Allies. The professor now stands before the 
American people as the advocate of Germany, just as during the 
Spanish war he performed for us a parallel service with the Ger- 
mans. In Chapter I. he tells us who were the aggressors. 


The war of 1870, recklessly stirred up by the intolerance of 
imperial France, created the German empire, but at the same 
time it left in republican France that blind striving for the lost 
provinces which has controlled all its policies since that time 
eee There was no other talk among us students at Heidel- 
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berg but the war which the French restlessness would force 
upon us. This feeling was aggravated when Russia’s political 
ill will toward Germany became more violent...... Now the 
explosion has come. The Czar has decreed the war. France 
uses the long-hoped-for hour of Germany’s danger (pp. 13, 14). 





His analysis of the anti-German sentiment in America attrib- 
utes it to untrustworthy reports of “ atrocities,” a mistaken notion 
of the relations between the Kaiser and the people of Germany, 
and an exaggerated fear of militarism. He does not retort on 
Germany’s enemies, but simply defends the Fatherland. 


There may be no moral wrong on any side. Every one of 
the great nations did that which was morally right and neces- 
sary in its historic development. This war might have been 
delayed a month, perhaps a year, but it had to come: the 
European tension had become too strong. Germany and Russia 
had come to a point where no possible arbitration but only 
strength could determine whether east Europe or central Europe 
would control the Balkans. It was the ethical duty of the Rus- 
sians to strain every effort for this expansion of their influence, 
and it was the ethical duty of the Germans and Austrians to 
strain every effort to prevent it. In the same way it was the 
moral right of France to make use of any hour of German 
embarrassment for recapturing its military glory by a victory 
of revenge. And it was the moral right of England to exert 
its energies for keeping the control of the seas and for de- 
stroying the commercial rivalry of the Germans. No one is to 
be blamed (pp. 42-43). 

The war came not from a “wrong,” but from a “‘mistake” on the 
part of the Allies in “ helping Russia to an irresistible power which 
ultimately must subjugate the whole of Western civilization” (p. 
45). “ The people of Russia are the only real makers of the war ” 
(p. 81). 

Alsace and Lorraine are really German, so their restitution to 
Germany was only the righting of the wrong done by France when 
she took them away. He feels sorry for the English because he 
likes English culture and English people—except Mr. Wells, who is 
a delightful novelist but a fanatic (p. 87). M. Bergson, the 
Frenchman, he says “is nothing but Schopenhauer served with a 
piquant French sauce ”’ (p. 82). 

After chapters on the Kaiser, the Russians, and the Americans 
comes one on “ The Morals of War,” which is thoughtful but pes- 
simistic. 
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We workers for peace and arbitration must not deceive our- 
selves: whatever the outcome of the present war may be, there 
will be little faith in arbitration in the near future. We have 
read so often that great wars will no longer be possible because 
the power of the world has gone into the hands of two classes 
which are mightier than governments and armies, the labor 
class with the socialist vote and the banker class with the 
financial influence. 


Both these ideas are proven by the present war to have been 
utterly astray ; also, “ the faith in the binding power of treaties must 
be thoroughly discredited,” for ‘‘ the world now knows that a treaty 
will be binding exactly as long as it serves the realistic interests 
of the nation.” This results “ not because a German army passed 
through Belgium, but above all because Italy refused to fight” (pp. 
187-189). 

Pan-Germanism, by Roland G. Usher, professes to give an 
exposé of the German scheme for the conquest of the world—for 
this, and nothing short of this, the writer conceives to be the mean- 
ing of “ Pan-Germanism.” After a chapter on “ The Causes of the 
German Aggression ” (mainly the cramped position both geographi- 
cally and morally in which Teutonic energies are at present con- 
fined), the writer gives the German view of her enemies. “ To the 
German, the grandeur and splendor of Imperial England which has 
so long been impressed upon the world, is nothing but bluster and 
show, making congenital weakness of the most serious description ” 
(p. 37). France and Russia she respects but does not love, as their 
aggrandizement is inconsistent with her own. Her position between 
them is only apparently a disadvantage, for her armies can attack 
either frontier without severing their unity, while her two rivals 
suffer from internal weaknesses. 

By contrast Germany possesses a good central position, the 
strategic points of Alsace and Lorraine, the Kiel Canal, great eco- 
nomic strength and vitality, a centralized and efficient government, 
and the hearty “ Pan-Germanism” of her people. But there are 
weaknesses too, viz., the lack of harmony in the Triple Alliance and 
in the separate States that compose it, and the political aims of 
the Balkan States and of Turkey. 

There are chapters on recent events bearing on the subject, 
and an appendix with the speech of Mr. Borden of Canada on a 
naval policy for the Dominion, and the Official Memorandum of the 
British Admiralty on England’s naval position. 
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Germany and England differs considerably from the other 
two, and indeed from most of the “ war literature.” It consists 
of four lectures delivered in London in the early part of 1913 by 
the late Professor of Modern History at Queen’s College, London 
(he died last autumn). He is at once an admirer of Germany and 
an English patriot. After dwelling on English neglect and conse- 
quent ignorance of things Teutonic, he tells us that “the ethico- 
political or moral origins of the sentiment of antagonism between 
England and Germany are obvious enough—the confrontation of 
two states, each dowered with the genius for empire; the one, the 
elder, already sated with the experience and the glories of empire; 
the other, the younger, balked in mid-career by ‘fate and meta- 
physical aid,’ and now indignant” (p. 18). The Germans accuse 
England of moral crimes in the formation of her Empire and of 
inefficiency in its government, and maintain that England’s offers 
of disarmament spring from the consciousness that, having all she 
wants, she has nothing to gain from war, and everything to lose. 

Lecture II., on “ Peace and War,” attempts to show that war 
has always been with us and always will be, though the enthusiasm 
for it is not fully capable of rational analysis. Lecture III. is a 
study of Treitschke and his influence on the younger generation of 
Germans. Treitschke is compared with Macaulay and Carlyle 
(mainly to his advantage), and we are told that his governing idea 
was “the greatness of Prussia, the glory of an army which is a 
nation, and of a nation which is an army” (p. 100). Lecture IV. 
is an appeal to England to meet the coming peril. He deprecates 
“the dangerous habit of mind of trusting to alliances rather than to 
our own strength ” (p. 148), and sees for England only one alterna- 
tive to war, viz., “a policy of concession to an enemy whom she 
dreads, and, one diplomatic defeat leading to another, [a gradual 
sinking] to a secondary place in the councils of Europe and of the 
world” (p. 149). As this policy is not likely to be adopted war is 
almost inevitable. “And if the dire event of a war with Germany 
—if it is a dire event—should ever occur, there shall be seen upon 
this earth of ours a conflict which, beyond all others, will recall 
that description of the great Greek wars: 


Heroes in battle with heroes, 
And above them the wrathful gods. 


And one can imagine the ancient, mighty deity of all the Teu- 
tonic kindred, throned above the clouds, looking serenely down 
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upon that conflict, upon his favorite children, the English and the 
Germans, locked in a death-struggle, smiling upon the heroism of 
that struggle, the heroism of the children of Odin the War-god.” 
These words, with which the book ends, sum up or imply a good 
deal of the philosophy underlying it. 

The lectures contain eloquent passages that must have been 
effective if well delivered. But there are in the book some pre- 
conceptions to which a Catholic simply cannot give assent. 


ONTOLOGY, OR THE THEORY OF BEING. By P. Coffey, 

Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00 net. 

In a work of this kind, it is extremely difficult to keep the 
abstract and concrete standpoints of thought so well balanced. that 
neither will seem a stranger to the other. This the author has ad- 
mirably succeeded in doing—a fine instance of which is afforded by 
the chapter dealing with reality as one and manifold, where the static 
and dynamic points of view have equal justice done them. We feel 
that we are making an invidious distinction in singling out any por- 
tion of the book for special praise, so well poised and thoroughgoing 
is every chapter in the volume. Then, too, the quality of readable- 
ness is everywhere in evidence. The thought is loosened from the 
stereotyped forms of expression, to give it life, and then tightened 
up in these again, lest it be left too vague. 

This is no mere republication of traditional views. Hard and 
sound thinking on his own account has the author done in this well 
balanced volume. He has made the unity of the presentation more 
striking still, by casting into fine print the more detailed, more de- 
veloped considerations of his theme. He has not so much a thesis 
to prove or a school of thought to defend, as truth to seek where doc- 
tors differ and fine points divide. Philosophy with him is no one- 
man’s affair, but the work of humanity, and it is good to lay hands 
on a volume in which there is no separation of the reflex reason of 
the individual from the spontaneous reason of the race, but, on the 
contrary, so complete a communication between the two, kept up, 
that the reader is made to see the continuity of the knowledge—pro- 
cess from its vague beginnings to its highest points of precision and 
refinement. The modern world cuts this process in two, and sets 
the higher portions of it over against the lower. But Dr. Coffey 
knows the modern world of thought as well as he knows the ancient, 
and he writes to it, not at it—which is a redeeming difference. 

Of analysts and of those who merely report the views of others, 
VOL. C.—35 
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with a few sapient, cursory comments thrown in for seasoning, there 
is no dearth. But here we have a constructive piece of work—a 
real, fine, genuine attempt, and a successful one, also, to think the 
old metaphysics back to its deserving place in human attention. The 
assumption that the mind is independent of reality has played havoc 
with modern philosophy. It was this assumption which changed 
metaphysics from a science of reality to a science of knowledge only, 
and Dr. Coffey has made in this volume a powerful contribution to 
the superior value of old ways of thinking over new. We congratu- 
late him. Being, becoming, existence, essence; substance and acci- 
dent, nature and person, absolute and relative, cause and condition, 
run through them all as treated in this book, and you will find the 
thought of the day well taken to task for its incompleteness, its 
one-sided learnings, its preference for a half or quarter truth over 
the whole one which a complete analysis reveals. Above all, you 
will find in this volume a most effective method employed—that of 
going through objections and difficulties, as so many barriers lying in 
the direct path of the thesis, rather than that of turning back to 
consider them, after the thesis has been esablished. 

We deem it only fair to state that professors and students, pro- 
fessional men, generally, in fact, will discover in Dr. Coffey’s work 
as fine a presentation of the theory of being as exists anywhere in 
the English tongue. We say this, taking matter and manner into ac- 
count. It is not often that a reader receives the impression that 
somebody is doing his thinking, not for, but with him, and yet this is 
the agreeable impression which this volume reviewed creates. Tolle, 
lege! Past masters in philosophy as well as novices in the same 
art will derive profit from these well thought-out and timely pages. 
The author has increased the reputation of which his earlier works 
gave promise. 


ESSAYS, POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL. By Charlemagne 
Tower, LL.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 
This new publication by Mr. Tower treats of the relations 

of the United States as a world power with the other nations of the 

world. Such subjects treated by an experienced international 
statesman, a man who has been Minister to Austria-Hungary and 
later to Russia and to Germany, cannot but have great weight, and 
will undoubtedly provoke keen interest on the part of many intel- 
ligent Americans. 

The essays are on the whole rich in information and attractive 
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in style. The book will be found a welcome addition to the politi- 
cal or historical section of any library. Regarded from the point 
of interest, it is safe to say that the essays of a political character 
are superior to those purely historical. An exception might be 
made in the case of the essay dealing with ‘“ Diplomacy as a Pro- 
fession.” We were a bit disappointed to find it rigidly formal, 
since Mr. Tower’s experience had given him an opportunity to 
treat the subject in a charmingly personal manner. Again the essay 
discussing “ Arbitration as a Means for Settling International Dis- 
putes” seemed an inadequate treatment of this subject at a time 
when it is such a burning question in the minds of all- peace-loving 
men. The abrupt conclusion gives one the rather unpleasant sen- 
sation of being left suspended in mid air. 

The essay on the “ Development of International Law”’ is a 
rapid historical sketch of the growth of international law from the 
publication in 1625 of Grotius’ De Jure Belli ac Pacis to the time 
of the Hague Conference in 1907. The right of expatriation is 
well explained, but perhaps the paragraph most pregnant with in- 
terest is the last, which contains in substance the following quota- 
tion from M. Nelidoff: “Let us not despair if our ideals of per- 
fect peace have not been realized by the Conference of the Hague, 
for nations are living beings as truly as are the individuals who 
compose them, and have the same passions, the same aspirations, 
and the same defects.” 

The essays devoted to the Monroe Doctrine and to the treaty 
obligations of the United States relating to the Panama Canal, are 
brief but appreciative treatments of particular phases of these 
subjects. The last and longest of the essays draws a telling con- 
trast between the inefficiency of General Howe as a leader and the 
military genius of Washington. The others are of the same char- 
acter and of equal merit, and the book as a whole is solid and 
carefully written. 
FRANCE HERSELF AGAIN. By Ernest Dimnet. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

To a book on France written in English by a Frenchman, with 
special attention to the English point of view, we cannot but bring 
an added amount of the interest which is always evoked by what 
is French. The universality of this interest, carried, as it often is, 
to such an extent that our press will be glutted with accounts 
of French events which are purely domestic |’Affaire Dreyfus, l’Af- 
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faire Caillaux, for example—is significant of the fact that European 
civilization has been and yet is Gallocentric. Since this is true we 
do not exaggerate when we say, with Mr. Belloc, that “ the temper 
of the French people is a matter of supreme importance to all those 
throughout the world who desire to understand the present and to 
forecast the future.” Any authoritative study of this temper must 
needs share this supreme importance, and the book before us is 
such a study. M. Dimnet offers a comprehensive exposition of all 
those symptoms of a return to national dignity and traditional spirit 
which most of us have noticed in France during the last several 
years. 

That France has not been herself for some time, that the his- 
tory of the Second Empire and of the Third Republic has been a 
break in continuity, but that she is “herself again,” or soon to be, 
is the burden of the Abbé’s chapters. The first part of the book is 
concerned with the deterioration of the country under the Second 
Empire, and, more especially, under the Third Republic. During 
the reign of Louis Napoleon were sowed the seeds of disaster which 
grew into such an abundant harvest. The spread of dangerous 
philosophies and literature which found an inevitable translation into 
irreligion, decadent morals, antipatriotism and other evils intellect- 
ual and political, with the blindness of the public powers, paved the 
way for the dénouement of 1870. However, this did not sound the 
awakening of the nation. On the contrary the decline of France 
under the Third Republic was so accelerated that many are inclined 
to see more than a chronological coincidence. 

To this question of the connection between French Republican- 
ism and decadence, M. Dimnet next turns his attention. He sees, 
and rightly, the greatest source of political evil in the Constitution 
of 1875. “ Where authority is not, disorder is sure to appear, and 
the constitutional laws are sneakingly antagonistic to authority.” 
The Chamber of Deputies not only legislates but governs. The 
President is a powerless figure under the domination of the politi- 
cians; the Cabinets, short-lived for the most part, are as efficient or 
as weak as Parliament wishes them to be. Such an “ absurdity dis- 
guised as a Constitution,” which places the power in a shoal of 
anonymous deputies where there is no responsibility, could fail to 
do harm only if Parliament, the Ministers, and the President were 
men of an ability, honesty, and highmindedness alien to most pro- 
fessional politicians. France has not had such rulers. Selfish in- 
competents and demagogues in the Chamber, “ incarnations of me- 
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diocrity ” as Premiers, non-entities as Presidents, have given the 
Abbé reason to assert that “ the spirit of disorder was represented, 
expanded, and—with a few transient lulls—made worse by the 
authorities themselves, which more than once seem to have been 
actually possessed by a destructive genius.” This statement is made 
against a background of facts among which the abandonment of the 
robust and virile idea of regaining the lost Eastern Provinces, the 
neglect of the navy, and the consequent frustration of the Colonial 
policy, and the attitude of the government towards the Church, edu- 
cation, the army, and patriotism are conspicuous. These chapters 
are sad and bitter reading, especially the narration of that incon- 
ceivable crime, the systematic degradation of the nation’s army. 

France, then, in 1905 had reached a state of enervation and of 
blindness from which it could be roused only by some arrestive 
event which would bring the country to its senses. Such an event 
was the Tangiers incident, from which the author dates “the return 
of the light.”” France awoke, and the book, in the second part, can 
set forth the hopeful signs of reinvigoration seen in national temper, 
in the revival of military spirit, of critical alertness in the attitude 
of the people towards the government, and of patriotism. And 
what is true in politics is true also in philosophy, in literature, and 
in moral standards. The blatant doctrines of the cynic and the 
materialist now can charm but a few suburban audiences, mild toler- 
ance is replacing anticlericalism, and French literature, weary of 
playing acolyte at the shrine of realism and naturalism, is returning 
to the traditional ethos of earlier days. The Abbé’s chapters on the 
rising generation as signs of this recovery from intellectual and 
moral disease, are the interesting account of personal contact with 
Young France. 

So rapid and so effective was the transformation that whereas 
the Tangiers episode found a chaotic government, a dead national 
spirit, a half-demoralized army with empty arsenals, the Agidir 
incident in 1911 found a revived patriotism, a prepared army, and 
a nation of men eager to consecrate themselves to the vindication 
of French honor and prestige. With so much accomplished there 
yet was wanting something to give these various aspirations and 
this new spirit solidarity and a unified activity. A great national 
danger, a war, would bring about this result and obviate the danger 
of relapse. History is now writing the sequel to M. Dimnet’s book. 
The vital qualities of France are being tested daily, nor are they 
found wanting. Whether France win or lose in the present struggle 
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is, perhaps, of less ultimate importance to the nation than the cer- 
tainty that this crisis is giving an impulse to the moral solution 
which France’s difficulties demand. The signs “ point to the dis- 
appearance of the legal anarchy known as the Constitution of 1875,” 
and to a renovation of the face of the nation. “ But the difficulty 
is to keep up such a disposition after the excitement of a crisis has 
abated.” For such a work the Abbé finds nothing effective but 
faith. In a fine concluding passage he dwells on this point, and 
ends by saying that politics will always be subservient to morals, 
morals to faith. And “the lesson of this book is the recommenda- 
tion of a plain and virile Christianity.” 

The work was to have ended thus, but the author was able to 
add an epilogue on the war, which shows the accuracy of many of 
the judgments expressed in the preceding chapters. 

The book is eminently sane throughout, full of data which will 
serve as a corrective to many of our ideas on France. As a piece 
of writing it is of no mean excellence. With regret we forbear to 
quote some of the author’s pithy remarks on politicians and writers, 
on sportsmen and Boy Scouts, and many another topic. His lucidity 
of exposition seldom fails, nor do his opinions often call forth the 
slightest demur. We say not often, because a few times the Abbé 
expresses a view which will not find universal acceptance. Such 
a one is his statement that “the ideal of England is to feel kindly 
and to govern justly.”” Might not the rose-colored glasses of the 
Entente account for some of the overflowing benevolence and super- 
eminent justice which the Abbé thinks is peculiar to Albion? How- 
ever it were unjust to the writer and to ourselves to dwell on such 
trifles. France Herself Again is a book to be approached with 
interest, to be read with pleasure and profit, to be put down only 
with words of the highest praise. We would add a sentence of 
appreciation for the table of contents, which furnishes an exhaustive 
synopsis of the whole matter of the work. 


THE SEEN AND UNSEEN AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By 

W. D. Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00 net. 

In this latest book of W. D. Howells, we are taken to the home 
and birthplace of the Bard of Avon, and there treated to a leisurely 
survey of its interesting features, both in their present and past 
character. The latter is gracefully accomplished by the introduction 
of the spirits of Shakespeare and Bacon as companions of the writer 
in his Stratford rambles. The Shakespearean spirit which undoubt- 
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edly permeates the place, is thus effectively brought home to us. 

’ The festivals of the poet, and a series of warm, bright August days, 
have been chosen as setting; the little town arrayed in pageant 
and morris-dance, and the country “ of the same bright openness as 
the town.” 

The author takes occasion to express through the poet’s lips 
many sentiments which we feel to be accordant with his own. First, 
the Baconian authorship of the plays is repudiated as heartily by 
Bacon as by his more illustrious friend. As to the scarcity of fact 
that has reached our age concerning Shakespeare, Bacon cites such 
records as Virgil’s and Ben Jonson’s as no richer in essential de- 
tail than Shakespeare’s. He is, moreover, represented as constantly 
upbraiding the latter for pandering to the public taste in his com- 
edies, and even in certain of his tragedies. Bacon, poor soul, 
fashioned more heavily, and stung by the guilt of his misdemeanors, 
can nowise appreciate the whimsical or jocular humor of his friend. 
This mixture of fact and fancy is a trifle inconclusive and uncon- 
vincing as a matter of strict testimony, and so much does our faith 
cling to ‘‘ Sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child,” that we would feign 
quote it as circumstantial evidence. 

Other subjects are proposed for our criticism, some that touch 
English custom, and others that come nearer home. Of the. latter, 
the attitude of the American sightseer, “suffering a mental and 
moral dyspepsia from bolting the beautiful scenery untasted,” is 
particularly and deservedly condemned. 

Perhaps we may venture to criticize Shakespeare’s fancied 
account of the Great Beyond. His sightseeing in those regions 
appears to have been little more effective than that of our pere- 
grinating fellow-countrymen. The shadow-world from which the 
Bard and his friend emerge, has little or nothing of the spiritual 
gleam. Leaving aside the conception of a Christian heaven or place 
of expiation as beside the question, we would prefer to this cold 
unspiritual background even Captain Stormfield’s very prosaic para- 
dise, or our New England doctor’s recent revelations from beyond 
the grave regarding his “ pretty studio ” and his “ rose-scented easy 
chair.” The mortal is so much less than human under the altered 
condition of death, but it is at least an improvement on the barren- 
ness of a Bhuddistic heaven “ like a long, impersonal dream, painless 
because selfless.” This misty theology seems a trifle at variance 

with Shakespeare’s very human and substantial view of life. But 
our present volume is sub-titled a “ fantasy,” so one must not take 
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it too seriously; moreover, it would be difficult to account for such 
gallivanting as our disembodied friends are addicted to with the 
conventional heaven as background. 

Since we are in the critical vein, perhaps we may also suggest 
that a smoothing down of—shall we call them—* certain original- 
ities of diction,” might not be amiss. Certainly, they would not be 
condoned in one of less merited distinction than our author. These 
faults, do not, however, gravely interfere with the enjoyment of our 
book, and though we may prefer Winter’s more sedate account, we 
cannot but carry away from these pages a charming picture of 
Stratford and its master spirit. 


HISTORY OF ROMAN PRIVATE LAW. Part I.—Sources. By 

E. C. Clarke, LL.D. Cambridge: University Press. 

The chief merits of Dr. Clark’s manual of Roman private law 
are its perfect grasp of the original authorities, its careful distinction 
between private and public law, and its careful observance of the 
order of time in its citation of authors. Volume I. discusses the 
primary and secondary sources of the pre-literary and the literary 
period, and gives a brief chronological sketch of the chief historical 
facts in the development of private law, and a table of juristic 
writers from 150 B. C. to 243 A. D. 


THE PRIEST AND SOCIAL ACTION. By Charles Plater, S.J. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20 net. 

“The object of this book,” as the Bishop of Northampton says 
in his introduction, “is to convince English priests that, under our 
actual circumstances, social action is no longer merely a matter of 
taste—an interest which can be taken up or laid aside at choice. 
Social action has become an indispensable phase of our apostolate. 
For proof it is enough to refer to the remarkable series of official 
pronouncements emanating in recent years from the Holy See and 
the Episcopate throughout the world.” 

Father Plater says well that active participation in social and 
charitable work is a real, though a secondary and, as it were, condi- 
tional duty of the Church. Priests and laymen, besides the duty 
of saving their own souls and aiding others to do the same, have 
a subsidiary duty of relieving poverty and remedying social injustice. 
A priest to-day must concern himself with social and economic 
questions, because modern circumstances demand it as a condition of 
exercising his spiritual functions efficiently. The Holy See, while 
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condemning certain exaggerated and false social theories which 
have from time to time been advanced by some Catholics, has given 
the warmest encouragement to priests who have undertaken social 
work on sound Catholic lines. For example, Pope Leo XIII. writes, 
“ By an effectual propaganda of writings, by stirring oral exhorta- 
tions, and direct aid, let the priest strive to ameliorate, within the 
limits of justice and charity, the economic condition of the people, 
favoring and furthering those institutions which tend in that direc- 
OR os taecns “The social question deserves to have all the Catholic 
forces applied to it with the greatest energy and constancy.” 

The most interesting chapters in this volume are those which 
deal with the expert charitable and social action of the Catho- 
lic clergy in Germany, France, and Belgium. The extent to which 
the German clergy identify themselves with all that concerns the 
temporal welfare of the people, is probably without parallel in other 
lands. Father Plater gives an interesting account of the work ac- 
complished by Kolping, Kettler, Franz Hitze, and Dasbach. 

Father Plater advocates most emphatically a course of social 
study in our seminaries as part of the ordinary course, in the shape 
of formal lectures, study clubs, and practical work under expert 
supervision. , 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES AND NOTABLE 
MATTERS IN THE WORKS OF DANTE. By Paget Toyn- 
bee, M.A. New York: Oxford University Press. $2.00 net. 
This excellent Dante dictionary is an abridgment of a much 

larger work of the author’s, published in 1908, but now out of 
print. The articles have been carefully revised and brought up to 
date, while a number of new articles have been added, comprising 
the names of persons and places mentioned in the poetical corre- 
spondence between Dante and Forese Donati, and in the Latin poems 
addressed to Dante by Giovanni del Virgilio. No student of Dante 
can afford to be without this invaluable handbook. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN ART. By P. D. Corbinian Wirz, 
O.S.B. Translated by T. J. Kennedy. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 

Father Wirz has written a brief sketch of the iconography of 
the Holy Eucharist, from the days of the catacombs to our own time. 
He has selected for comment ninety-seven paintings of the chief 
artists of Europe, grouping them under the headings of The Last 
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Supper, The Holy Sacrifice, Holy Communion, The Disciples of 
Emmaus, The Blessed Eucharist, and The Saints. 


CHOICE. By M.S. Daniel. St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents net. 


Miss Daniel has written a simple and winning story of conver- 
sion. Joan, a girl of cultivated intellect and kindly heart, comes 
face to face with Catholicism, after having abandoned entirely the 
Protestantism of her fathers. After a long and earnest struggle 
she at last surrenders, and makes a final choice in the presence of the 
Eucharistic Christ. Every character in the book is drawn to the 
life—the improvident dreamer, Mr. Penn, the fussy and exacting 
Mrs. Penn, the practical optimistic Maggie, her sterling Catholic 
sweetheart, the motherly Aunt Leebie, and honest, truth-seeking 
Joan herself. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE. By Louis Bertrand. Translated by Vin- 
cent O’Sullivan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00 net. 


The author of this work catalogues the chief events in St. 
Augustine’s life, but shows no grasp whatever of St. Augustine’s 
teachings. He seems to know at every turn what were the inner 
unexpressed thoughts of St. Augustine, St. Monica or St. Ambrose. 

Occasionally the writer’s estimates are unwarranted by the 
facts. He says, for instance, that St. Augustine “ too much paraded - 
his knowledge, his dialectic and oratorical talents ;” he declares that . 
after his conversion there remained in him some old sediment of 
intellectual and literary vanity; he questions the sincerity of St. 
Augustine’s praise of Licentius, remarking in a most unjustifiable 
way, “ The former rhetorician knew the world, and the way to talk 
to the father of a wealthy pupil, especially if he is your benefactor.” 
Again, he hints that the conversion of the Saint was furthered by 
the fact of “ Catholicism being treated with such importance in the 
person of Ambrose.” 

The English is rather poor at times, for the translator speaks 
of “a traditional good feed,” “ these musics, b,” “ popular souses of 
eating and drinking,” etc. 





Note.—On account of the non-arrival of the foreign period- 
icals, we have been compelled to omit that department this month.— 
[Ep. C. W.] 

















Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CatHoLic WorLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,’ voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


Turkey’s entrance into the war has given 
The War. Germany and Austria-Hungary an ally that 
may, it is thought, prove a serious embarrass- 
ment to Russia, France, and Great Britain. While the Turkish Em- 
pire comprises over one million six hundred and twenty-two thou- 
sand English square miles, and is thus almost three times as large 
as the territory held by Germany and Austria-Hungary, the people 
dwelling in this vast extent are, however, only a little more than 
one-third of the population of Turkey’s allies, so blighting has been 
the effect of Turkish misrule. The result of the new combination 
is to range the five hundred and ninety-one millions of Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, Belgium, Servia, Montenegro, and Japan 
against the one hundred and fifty-five millions of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey, so that more than half the human race is 
involved in the present war. 
‘According to the Allies, the Turks were wanton aggressors. 
At the beginning of the war Great Britain, Russia, and France 
guaranteed to Turkey, on the condition of her maintenance of neu- 
trality, the integrity of the Ottoman Empire in every respect. 
This condition so far from being fulfilled was in several instances 
violated by Turkey. The Goeben and Breslau, two German ships 
which had escaped the British navy, took refuge at Constantinople, 
and, under pretense of purchase, were retained with their German 
crews; the Capitulations were abrogated without the consent of 
the other parties to the contract; various other hostile acts were 
committed, and demands were made which it was impossible to 
grant. The bombarding without notice of Russian ports brought 
Turkish provocations to a climax, and led to a declaration of war 
by Great Britain after a few days delay, in order to give Turkey 
the opportunity of denying responsibility for the outrage. This 
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delay was given because there was good reason to think that the 
moderate elements in the Turkish Government, of whom the Grand 
Vizier was the representative, might retain control of the situation. 
The extremists, however, of whom Enver Pasha, the Minister of 
War, is the leader, gained the upper hand. This is the same 
Enver Bey to whom the revolution of 1908, which led to the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid, was in large measure due—a revolution 
which inspired so many hopes of a brighter future for the peoples 
under Turkish domination, hopes, however, which were quickly 
dashed to the ground by the subsequent proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. The constitutional government 
which it pretended to set up in the place of the absolutism which 
existed before, has been constitutional only in name. The real 
power has been wielded more or less completely by an irresponsible 
committee, which has usurped the powers, both of the Sovereign 
and of the Parliament. It is to the action of this Committee that 
Turkey’s entrance into the war is due. 

It is fair to say, however, although there is no proof of the 
statement, that Turkey justifies the bombardment of Odessa and 
the other Russian ports in the Black Sea by an attack made upon 
the Turkish vessels by the Russian fleet before any declaration of 
war. The German account of the reasons for the action of Turkey 
is that the Ottoman Government believed that if the Triple Entente 
should emerge victorious the long-cherished ambitions of Petrograd, 
London, and Paris would be satisfied, and Russia would take Con- 
stantinople, Armenia, and Kurdistan, Great Britain would secure 
Arabia, and France would annex Syria. On the other hand, its 
belief was that if the Entente Powers were defeated, the Ottoman 
Empire would be strengthened and increased territorially by the re- 
occupation of the Caucasus and of Egypt, and possibly of other 
territories. Others consider it more likely that in either event 
Turkey’s Empire is doomed. If Germany wins, it will become 
a dependency of that Empire; if the Allies win, they are pledged 
to drive Turkey out of Europe, and to free the various nationalities 
which have so long groaned under the Ottoman yoke. 

The first result of the declaration of war on Turkey was the 
annexation of Cyprus to the British Empire. This island has been 
administered by the British Government since 1878, Turkish suze- 
rainty being recognized by the payment of an annual tribute. This 
of course now ceases. Some surprise was expressed that Egypt 
was not at once annexed, for that country, although it has been in the 
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military occupation of Great Britain since 1882, is a part of the 
Ottoman Empire, and had therefore become part of the territory of 
anenemy. Such annexation, however, seemed likely to raise a num- 
ber of complicated questions, which Great Britain wished to avoid. 
The fact, however, that the Khedive took the side of Germany 
brought the matter to a crisis, and Egypt, although it has not been 
annexed, has been made a British Protectorate, and formally severed 
from the Ottoman Empire with a Sultan of its own. 

Anxiety was felt, first, as to the attitude that would be adopted 
by the Mohammedans in the British Empire, these being more num- 
erous than those in the Turkish dominions, numbering in fact be- 
tween eighty and ninety millions in India alone. This anxiety, how- 
ever, did not last long. The Aga Khan, the spiritual head of the 
Khoja community of Mohammedans in India, hastened to declare 
that no Islamic interest was threatened by the war, and that their 
religion was in no peril. Although subsequently the Sheikh el 
Islam declared a holy war, and called upon all Mohammedans to 
take part in it in support of Turkey, the appeal fell flat, and no re- 
sponse was met with from any quarter. Even the noted leader El 
Senussi has failed to respond. Even those among the Mohamme- 
dans who recognize the claim of the Sultan to be the Khalif, distin- 
guish between the Sultan acting on his own impulse and the Sultan 
led astray by the Young Turks under German influence. 

About the non-Mohammedan majority of India, there has 
arisen no question: it is heart and soul with Great Britain. This 
has been made clearly manifest, even among the political agitators 
who have recently been thought to have been on the point of 
rebellion. Whatever fault was found with the administration 
of India under the settlement of 1858, it is fully recognized that 
Great Britain has on the whole been faithful in principle to that 
great act. The reforms recently made by the Earl of Minto and 
Viscount Morley, have resulted in bringing even more closély to- 
‘ gether the British and Indian Empires, and if there are still in 
existence evils under which the country suffers, the willingness 
shown in the past to reform abuses inspires complete confidence that 
in the future full satisfaction to all legitimate wants will be given. 
So eager in fact were the Princes and the peoples of India to stand 
by Great Britain in the hour of danger, that their representatives 
in the Council voted out of the revenues of India the whole cost of 
the Expeditionary Force. 

The publication of the French Yellow Book by the New York 
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Times, places at the disposal of students of the events preceding the 
war a further series of Official Documents in addition to the German 
and British White Papers, the Orange Paper of Russia, and the 
Gray Paper of Belgium already published. The Yellow Book con- 
tains by far the largest number of documents, there being no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty-nine, some of them with a large number 
of annexes. The documents, which disclose the diplomatic proceed- 
ings of the memorable fortnight in which the decision was made, are 
- preceded by a chapter which contains dispatches of the French Am- 
bassador in Berlin, the first of which is dated March 17, 1913, in 
which he gives warnings to the French Government of what has since 
happened. This introductory chapter, together with the concluding 
chapter which contains extracts from the British, Russian, and 
Belgian Papers, in addition to the documents which make up the 
substance of the Book, render it the most complete of all the official 
publications, and make the study of it indispensable for everyone 
wishing to form an unbiassed judgment, or even a biassed one. 


While Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
Italy. been able to bring over Turkey to their side, 
; they have not been successful in their efforts 
to secure the assistance of their partner in the Triple Alliance, and 
this for several reasons. The so-called Triple Alliance is more 
strictly a Dual Alliance between Austria-Hungary and Germany: 
to this Italy subsequently acceded upon conditions not fully known, 
not including, however, an aggressive war. An Austro-Hungarian 
attack on Servia, Signor Giolitti has recently stated, the Italian 
Government looked upon as a war of an aggressive character, to the 
taking part in which Italy would not consider herself bound. Of 
this he had informed the Austro-Hungarian Government last year 
when an attack on Servia was contemplated. Of this determination 
the government of the Dual Monarchy was well aware, and doubtless 
it was for this reason that Italy was not consulted before the 
ultimatum was sent to Servia—a thing in itself sufficient to justify 
the non-participation of Italy in the action of her partners. 

This, however, was far from being the only reason. An Aus- 
tro-Hungarian victory over Servia would have been in the highest 
degree detrimental to Italian interests in the Balkan Peninsula. In 
many ways Italian and Austro-Hungarian interests are in conflict; 
and in these respects any strengthening of the Dual Monarchy 
would have been a blow to Italy. Several districts which now form 
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part of Austria-Hungary are longed for by Italians, either because 

* the inhabitants are largely of the same race or because in days of old 
they have been held by Italian States. A specially vital interest 
is the secure possession of free and uncontrolled access to the 
Adriatic: this would have been endangered if Servia had been 
brought under the power of Austria-Hungary, for this would have 
been followed by the subjection of Albania. It was not to be 
expected, therefore, that Italy would lend herself to the furtherance 
of measures which would prove so detrimental to herself. The 
thing, however, which rendered it altogether impossible for the 
Italian Government to take the side of the two Central European 
Powers, was the determination of the people to have no share in 
such a war. The people of Italy have had too long and too bitter 
an experience of the Austrian methods of government to be willing 
to help in assisting in an attempt to bring a like evil upon other 
peoples. This feeling of Italians was so strong that if the 
government itself had been willing to enter upon the war the 
attempt would have produced a revolution. Socialists, Republi- 
cans, Democrats of every kind were eager to enter into the army 
for a war against Austria. The government had all it could do 
to hold the people in check, and turned a deaf ear to the most 
alluring promises made by its former partner in the now defunct 
Triple Alliance. 

Although Italy has refrained from complying with the ardent 
desires of Germany and Austria-Hungary, her action cannot be 
said to have been altogether pleasing to the Powers which make up 
the Triple Entente. Her policy is considered too selfish and in fact 
shortsightedly selfish, actuated merely by the hope of her own ad- 
vantage, and of securing it without due sacrifice. This was shown 
by the fact that when Germany in the first month seemed likely to be 
victorious, there was a marked wavering of public opinion in her 
favor. On the other hand, when the tide turned this wavering 
disappeared. Voices of warning are not, however, wanting that 
when the war ends Italy may find herself in a position of isolation 
and may, on account of her unwillingness to make any sacrifice, 
fail to attain any of the results so ardently desired. In fact, a 
reminder has come from a Russian writer that the possession of the 
east coast of the Adriatic is a thing much wished for by the Slav 
races which look to Russia, and that their aspirations would have a 
strong claim on Russian support in the event of a victorious war 

from taking part in which Italy had abstained. 
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The death of the Foreign Minister, who was a strong supporter 
of the Triple Alliance, and a subsequent Cabinet crisis, made no 
change in the determination to maintain the policy of neutrality. 
Although one of the strongest parties has been clamoring for Italy’s 
entrance into the conflict, Signor Salandra, the head of the re- 
constituted Cabinet, has declared it to be the firm intention of the 
government to maintain a neutrality that is to be not inert and 
listless, but active and vigilant and fully armed. By this means he 
hopes to maintain not merely the present position of Italy, but also 
to secure that that position shall not be diminished proportionately 
by the possible aggrandizements of other States at the conclusion 
of the war. As this declaration of the Premier was unanimously 
approved by the group which had hitherto been eager for war against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, the policy of neutrality must be 
considered as having been definitely adopted by Italy. 

Italy is sharing with the rest of the world the sufferings which 
the war has brought about, and this suffering is aggravated by 
the expense of the mobilization of the army which took place at the 
beginning of the war. The paralysis of commerce has thrown large 
numbers out of work. The government proposes to take excep- 
tional measures to provide a remedy, and to spend large sums on 
public works. All this will of course add to the burdens of the 
nation. 


Of the Balkan States, up to the present, neu- 

The Balkan States. trality has been maintained by Bulgaria, 

, Rumania, and Greece. Albania can no 
longer be looked upon as a State, for its German Prince has departed 
after a troublous reign of a few months, and now what was Albanian 
territory is ruled over by no fewer than five diverse governments. 
Among these States, Rumania holds a more or less dominant posi- 
tion. Not that she deserves it, for in the war against Turkey 
she refused to help the other States, thereby husbanding her own 
strength, and it is to this that her present influence is due. When 
the war broke out the popular voice was loud in favor of taking 
the side of the Allies against Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
More than three million Rumanes dwell within the domains of 
the Dual Monarchy, and are by no means content to bear the yoke 
imposed upon them. The people of Rumania were eager to take the 
long-sought opportunity of freeing their compatriots. They were 
however, held in check by King Charles, who was a Hohenzollern, 
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belonging to the elder non-regnant branch. He is said to have 
given his word to the German Emperor that he would never take 
up arms against his native country. When in March, 1866, he 
accepted the crown, the condition of the Danubian principalities, 
Moldavia and Wallachia, was little better than that of a mis- 
governed Turkish province. They were still under Ottoman suze- 
rainty, their army was non-existent, their financial resources were 
precarious, the condition of the people was wretched, their means of 
communication were primitive, and their public affairs were in a con- 
dition bordering on anarchy. By his efforts all this was changed. 
He created an army, won independence for the principalities and 
extended their borders, evolved order out of chaos, and placed: the 
national finances on a sound basis. He was, in fact, recognized 
as the founder of the kingdom. His influence in consequence 
was so great as to make him able to withstand the desire of the 
people. On his death on the tenth of October, he was succeeded 
by his son Ferdinand, and he at once announced his intention of 
maintaining the policy of neutrality adopted by his father, although 
he is a first cousin of both the King of England and the Tsar. His 
family is a remarkable example of religious differences. He is 
himself a Catholic, his wife is a Lutheran, while his children are 
members of the Orthodox Greek Church. His father left instruc- 
tions that his own funeral should be celebrated with the rites both 
of the Catholic and the Orthodox Church. 

At first the nation acquiesced in the decision of the new King. 
His authority, however, cannot be compared with that of his father, 
and an agitation has begun in the press, and is supported by promi- 
nent politicians, in favor of intervention. The situation is much 
complicated by what is called the settlement affected by the Treaty 
of Bukarest. This treaty inflicted grievous wrongs upon Bulgaria, 
although her action in attacking Servia and Greece—at the instiga- 
tion of Austria-Hungary—made her worthy of a fitting punishment. 
But the punishment inflicted was too severe and too unjust for 
Bulgaria to be willing to accept, and she at once indicated her 
intention of seeking a revision of the treaty upon the first opportun- 
ity. This led to the apprehension that Bulgaria might take advantage 
of Rumania’s becoming involved in the war, and this acts as a 
restraint upon Rumania. Hence she is still remaining neutral. 

The same course is being maintained by Bulgaria. In fact 
she has not even mobilized, and is perhaps too much exhausted by 
her efforts in the two Balkan wars to be willing to bear the cost. 
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A little uneasiness exists, however, as to the course she may adopt 
in the future. It has even been rumored that she has entered into 
a Convention with Turkey, the worst of her enemies; but this has 
been semi-officially denied. The fact, however, that she has re- 
frained from mobilizing has been a help to Turkey, for it has freed 
for service elsewhere something like three hundred thousand sol- 
diers whom it would have been necessary for that State to have 
retained in Europe. If the Allied Powers would be willing to sanc- 
tion the immediate restitution to Bulgaria of all the region in 
Macedonia accorded to her by the Servo-Bulgarian Treaty of 1912, 
Bulgarian help might be secured. But Servia is one of these allied 
Powers, and it is doubtful whether she would make the sacrifice. 
.So, meanwhile Bulgaria is maintaining a neutrality which is some- 
what precarious. 

When Turkey entered into the war, it was expected that Greece 
would no longer hesitate. For a long time Turkey has been doing 
everything in its power to provoke Greece by the cruel treatment 
of the Greeks dwelling in the Ottoman domains. On the other 
hand, Greece has been preparing for war by the purchase of war- 
ships for a renewal of the conflict, although she has only partially 
mobilized her army. No further steps, however, have yet been 
taken, with the exception of the occupation by Greek troops of 
that part of Epirus which was given by the Powers to the new 
State of Albania, and which had been evacuated at the advent of its 
recent ruler. This, however, Greece declares to be merely for the 
sake of maintaining of order, and not with any view to definite 
annexation. The neutrality of Greece is, however, conditional upon 
the alliance which exists between herself and Servia. Only in 
the event of the obligations to Servia which this alliance involves, 
calling for her taking action, is it likely that Greece will cease 
to maintain her neutrality. 

As has been said, the territory which the Powers assigned for 
the new State of Albania, has been seized upon by five different 
sets of rulers, and divided among them, therefore Albania must be 
considered as for the time being non-existent. As to Servia she 
has made a heroic struggle against her mighty assailant, and with 
a success which is marvelous. At the present moment it is said that 
there is not a single enemy on her soil. The little State of Monte- 
negro is the most fortunate of all the Allies, for not a single foe 
has yet set foot on her territories. 
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The political interests of Spain are so little 
Spain. involved in the war that her neutrality was 
a matter of course. Not that she was not 
affected, for the disturbance of trade caused widespread suffering. 
Tens of thousands were thrown out of work, and many refugees 
arrived from the devastated region. The sympathies of the country 
were divided. The Carlists leaned strongly to the side of Germany, 
but met with the extreme mortification of finding that their head, 
Don Jaime, was on the side of the Allies, was in fact working him- 
self to death in the French hospitals. This has led to his being 
deposed. In consequence the Carlists have no longer a leader. 
It has also led to a reconciliation between the late head of the Carlists 
and the King of Spain, the latter being with the Liberals on the side 
of the Allies. The political interests also of Spain are bound up 
closely with France on account of the agreements about Morocco 
and the western Mediterranean. There is not the least likelihood 
that she will be called upon to take a share in the conflict. 


Portugal has not as yet taken any part in the 

Portugal. war, but from its beginning has unequivo- 

cally declared its sympathy with Great Brit- 

ain. Ata session of the Chamber of Deputies held early in August, 
the then Premier declared that the government recognized that it 
was bound to that Power by ancient, ties and alliances, and that 
these alliances freely contracted would be respected. The adhesion 
of ex-King Manoel to the side of the Allies was the more a matter 
of surprise, as he has lately been married to a daughter of the head 
of the elder branch of the Hohenzollerns. He has, however, sent 
a letter to his Lieutenant Senhor Ioao de Azevedo Coutinho, calling 
upon all his supporters in Portugal to unite with the rest of the 
nation either in home defence or in fighting in the ranks of the 
Allied armies. To this every political consideration is to be sub- 
ordinated. He states that he has offered himself unreservedly to 
the King of England for any work which may be of service. 
Lieutenant Coutinho himself places his own military services at 
the disposal of the Republic. Although he was, as he stated, still a 
Monarchist by conviction, he felt it a duty that in the present crisis 
Monarchists and Republicans should stand together. Up to the 
present, however, the neutrality of Portugal has not been broken. 











With Our Readers. 


T is a sad new year, this year of 1915, that dawns upon the world. 
There is no thoughtful soul that is not troubled “at the sight of 
Europe, and, indeed, of the whole world—the most terrible and most 
painful spectacle perhaps that has ever been presented in the course 
of history.” 

The new year rings in not joy and peace, but suffering and 
slaughter. As far as the immediate present is concerned, the longing 
for a wider and more effective Christian civilization, for peace and 
justice among men, seems quite hopeless. 

Great and flourishing nations are on the battlefield, supplied with 
every manner of horrible machine for the destruction of human life. 
“The ruin and slaughter know no limit: every day the earth is 
drenched with fresh blood and covered with the wounded and the 
dead.” And the sons of all these nations that are fighting one another 
with deadly hate are “ possessed of the same human nature; all belong 
to the same society: all should be brothers, for they are sons of the 
one Father Who is in heaven.” 

* * * * 


HE agonizing difference between what actually is, and what should 
be, is the sword that pierces with pain the soul of every earnest 
Catholic. Humanly speaking we stand helpless to lessen even in a 
small way the evils of the deadly conflict. We know that thousands 
upon thousands of every nation at war are giving their lives in defence 
of their country, and what they conscientiously believe to be right. It 
surely has its measure of inspiration that men should thus go forth 
unselfishly; leaving home and loved ones; enduring hardships, and 
risking what is most precious to themselves for the cause of country. 
This in itself is a comforting relief from the materialism and sen- 
sualism that have gained such a foothold in human society. But that 
human quarrels should for the time cause hate to wipe out all thought 
of brotherly love; that for their solution men should go forth with 
deadly weapons to slay one another; that homes should be devastated, 
wives widowed, children orphaned—surely the human heart must pro- 
test that there is a better and a more just way. 
* * * * 


F the new year opens with sorrow, there is reason to believe that 
it will bring some of us to greater thoughtfulness and more faithful 
service of Him Who is the Man of Sorrows as well as the Prince of 
Peace. Our human helplessness must drive us to Him Who is our 
only help. Therefore should it be for all Catholics a year of prayer; 
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of deep, earnest, daily prayer in the fullest sense of the word, that the 
mercy of God may be showered upon the souls of men; that His 
Church may be permitted full liberty in the pursuit of her mission; 
that those who govern the nations “ may be led to see that Christian 
principles are the only foundation of social well-being and national 
peace ’—that the reign of charity and of fraternal love may increase 
among men, for “ Jesus Christ restored among men the reign of peace 
on the foundation of love.” Our prayer will ascend to God, therefore, 
for all who are fighting on the battlefield, exposed to instant death; 
for those who suffer at home; for the souls of all the dead who have 
been and are being called daily to their account, that God’s great 
mercy may be very merciful to them. 
* ** * * 


T is in this way that we can personally and at once carry out effec- 
tively the appeal of our Holy Father made in his recent Encyclical 
by which he would stretch forth his healing hand, as the Vicar of Christ, 
to restore to the people the precious blessings of peace. 
* * * * 


UR readers will note that the Holy Father after making an earnest 
appeal for an increase of Christian charity in our hearts, speaks 
of that other furious war which planted the seeds of this present 
furious struggle, and which is eating at the very entrails of modern 
society. This greater war is due, in the mind of the Supreme Pontiff, 
to four causes—the lack of mutual love among men; the widespread 
contempt for authority; injustice in the relations of different classes 
of society; and the inordinate pursuit of material welfare. 
* * * * 


HE Holy Father makes his appeal to all men, and we pray that his 

words may not be without their effect on those who are outside 

the fold, and whom he lovingly invites to enter. The entire Encyclical 
is filled with an inspiring and thoroughly apostolic charity. 





ENCYCLICAL OF HIS HOLINESS BENEDICT XV. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN, HEALTH AND THE APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION: 


When by the inscrutable design of Divine Providence, without any merit 
on Our part, We were raised to the Chair of the Blessed Prince of the 
Apostles, considering as addressed to Ourselves in the same voice in which 
Our Lord spoke to St. Peter the words, “ Feed My Lambs, Feed My Sheep” 
(John xxi. 15-17), We immediately turned Our eyes, with deepest feeling of 
charity, to the flock entrusted to Our care—an immense flock, in truth, because 
under one aspect or another it embraces all men. For all for whom Jesus 
Christ offered His Blood as a price were freed by Him from the slavery of 
sin; no one is excluded from the benefits of this Redemption. Wherefore 
the Divine Pastor states that whilst a part of the human race is already within 
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the fold of His Church, He will lovingly compel the others to come in: “And 
other sheep I have that are not of this Fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear My voice” (John x. 16). We shall not conceal from you, 
venerable brethren, that the first sentiment we experienced in Our soul, and 
which was assuredly excited there by the Divine goodness, was a certain incredi- 
ble impulse of zeal and love for the salvation of all men; and in accepting the 
Pontificate We formed the same desire that Jesus Christ expressed when He 
was about to be crucified: “Holy Father, keep them in Thy name whom Thou 
hast given Me” (John xvii. 11). 


A Sap SPECTACLE. 


Now when from the height of this Apostolic dignity We can, as if at one 
glance, contemplate the course of human events, and when We see before Us 
the miserable condition’ of civil society We are affected with acute sorrow. 
And how could We, as the common Father of all men, not be sorely troubled 
at the sight of Europe, and, indeed, of the whole world—the most terrible and 
most painful spectacle perhaps that has ever been presented in the course 
of history? Those days which Christ predicted seem in fact to have come: 
“You shall hear...... of wars and rumors of wars...... For nation shall rise 
against nation and kingdom against kingdom” (Matt. xxiv. 6, 7). The fearful 
apparition of war is prominent everywhere and nothing else engages men’s 
attention. Great and flourishing nations are on the battlefields. Can we 
wonder that as they are well supplied with those horrible means of destruction 
which the military art has invented, they fight against one another with awful 
butchery? There is no limit to the ruin and slaughter; every day the earth 
is drenched with fresh blood and is covered with the wounded and the dead. 
And who would say that such men, armed one against the other, come from 
the same progenitor, that they are all possessed of the same nature and that 
all belong to the same human society? Who would take them to be brothers, 
the sons of one Father Who is in Heaven? Whilst on every side furious 
battles are being fought with vast forces, nations, families, and individuals are 
oppressed by sorrow; day by day the number of widows and orphans increases 
immensely. Commerce languishes owing to the interruption of communica- 
tions; the fields are empty; the arts are neglected; the rich are in poverty; 
the poor in squalor, and all are in grief. 


APPEAL TO RULERS AND GOVERNMENTS. 


Moved by such grave evils, at the very first step as it were of the 
Sovereign Pontificate, We considered it our duty to recall the last words of 
Our predecessor, a Pontiff of illustrious and holy memory, and to commence 
Our Apostolic ministry by repeating them; and so We warmly beseech rulers 
and Governments to consider the tears and the blood already shed, and to hasten 
to restore to the people the precious blessings of peace. May the merciful 
God grant that, as on the appearance of the Divine Redeemer upon the earth, 
so at the beginning of Our duty as His Vicar, the angels’ voices may pro- 
claim “ Peace on earth to men of good will” (Luke ii. 14), and We pray that 
they may listen who have in their hands the destinies of States. Assuredly 
there are other ways and other methods by which justice can be done to in- 
jured rights. Let the belligerents, laying down their arms, have recourse to 
these, animated by good faith and intention. It is through love of them and of 
all nations and not from any motive of Our own that we speak. Let them 
not, then, permit Our friendly and paternal voice to be raised in vain. 
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A War Acarnst Society. 


But it is not merely the sanguinary war which darkens passions and 
troubles and embitters Our spirit. There is another furious war which eats at 
the entrails of modern society—a war which terrifies every person of good 
sense, because whilst it has accumulated, and will accumulate ruin amongst the 
nations, it contains in itself the seeds of the present disastrous struggle. 
From the moment when the rules and practices of Christian wisdom ceased 
to be observed in States—rules and practices which alone guarantee the sta- 
bility and peace of institutions—these States necessarily began to tremble at 
their foundations, and there followed such a change in ideas and customs 
that, if God does not soon intervene, it appears as if the dissolution of hu- 
man society is at hand. The disorders that have arisen are the want of mu- 
tual love amongst men, contempt for authority, injustice in the relations be- 
tween the different classes of society, and material welfare made the only ob- 
ject of man’s activity (as if there were not other and much more desirable 
blessings to be gained). These, in Our opinion, are the four causes why 
human society is so greatly disturbed. It is necessary then that energy be 
exercised generally for the purpose of removing such disorders and restoring 
Christian principles, if the object is to put an end to discord and composé 
differences. 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


Jesus Christ came down from Heaven in order to restore amongst men the 
reign of peace which had been troubled by the envy of Satan, and He desired 
to establish it on no other foundation than that of love. Hence the frequent 
use of these words: “A new commandment I give unto you: that you love 
one another” (John xiii. 34); “This is My commandment that you love one 
another” (John xv. 12); “These things I command you that you love one 
another” (John xv. 17); as if all His mission and His work were restricted 
to making men love one another. And what powerful arguments did He not 
adopt for this purpose? He bids us all look up to Heaven, “ For One is your 
Father Who is in Heaven” (Matt. xxiii. 9). He teaches all without distinction 
of nation or tongue the same formula of prayer, “Our Father Who art in 
Heaven” (Matt. vi. 9). Nay, He assures us that this Heavenly Father in 
conferring benefits of nature does not even make distinction of merits: “ Who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the good and the bad, and raineth upon the just 
and the unjust” (Matt. v. 45). He declares, moreover, that we are all 
brothers, “ And all you are brethren” (Matt. xxiii. 8); and His own brethren, 
“That He might be the first-born amongst many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29). 
Then—a consideration which ought to stimulate us to fraternal love towards 
even those whom our native pride despises—He wishes that the dignity of 
His person should be recognized in the humblest, “ As long as you did it to one 
of these, My least brethren, you did it to Me” (Matt. xxv. 40). And when 
about to leave this life He earnestly prayed the Father that all those who be- 
lieved in Him should: be one by the bond of charity. “As Thou Father in 
Me and I in Thee” (John xvii. 21). Finally, He hung on the Cross and shed 
His blood for us all, so that fashioned and formed in the one body we should 
love one another with that love which one member in the same body bears 
towards another. 


THe Spirit OF FRATERNITY ABSENT. 
But far otherwise do men act to-day. Never perhaps was human brother- 


hood more spoken of than at present; it is even pretended, though the words 
of the Gospel and the work of Christ and His Church are forgotten, that this 
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fraternal zeal is one of the most precious features of modern civilization. But 
the truth is that never was human fraternity so little practised as it is to-day. 
Race hatred is most bitter. Nations are divided more by rancor than by 
natural boundaries. In one and the same country and within the walls of the 
same city different classes of the citizens hate one another; and amongst 
individuals everything is governed by selfishness as by a supreme law. 


THE Hoty FatHer’s CHieF AIM. 


You see, venerable brethren, how necessary it is to make every effort so 
that the charity of Christ may prevail amongst men. This will certainly be 
Our aim always as the special object of Our Pontificate. Let this also, We 
exhort you, be your work. We shall not grow weary of urging upon men to 
give effect to the teaching of the Apostle St. John, “Love one another” (1 
John iii. 23). The pious institutions which abound in our time are certainly 
excellent and commendable, but they are only really advantageous when they 
tend in some way to foment in hearts the love of God and of the neighbor; 
otherwise they have no value, because “ He that loveth not abideth in death” 
(1 John iii. 14). 

WANT OF RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY. 


We have stated that another cause of the general perturbation consists 
in this, that the authority of those who are in power is no longer respected. 
From the time when all human power sought to emancipate itself from God, 
the Creator and Father of the Universe, and to attribute its origin to man’s 
free will, the bonds between superiors and inferiors have become so weak that 
they seem almost to have disappeared. An immoderate spirit of independence, 
combined with pride, has spread everywhere, invading even the family, whose 
authority so clearly arises from nature; and, what is more deplorable, it does 
not even stop at the steps of the sanctuary. Hence the contempt for laws, 
the insubordination of the masses, the impertinent criticism of the commands of 
authority, the numerous ways discovered for eluding discipline and the fright- 
ful crimes of those who profess anarchy and do not hesitate to destroy the 
lives and properties of others. 


Gop THE AUTHOR OF ALL Power. 


In face of this criminal mode of thinking and acting by which the consti- 
tution of human society is perverted We, raised up by God to guard truth, 
cannot but lift Our voice and remind the people of that doctrine which no 
human decree can change, “There is no power but from God and those that 
are, are ordained of God” (Rom. xiii. 1). God therefore is the Author of all 
Power exercised on earth, whether it be sovereign power or subordinate au- 
thority. From this St. Paul derives the duty of obeying—not indeed in any 
way whatsoever, but at the dictate of conscience—the commands of those’ who 
are invested with power, except in the case in which opposition is offered 
to the Divine laws, “ Wherefore be subject of necessity, not only for wrath 
but also for conscience’ sake” (Rom. xiii. 5). And in conformity with this 
precept of St. Paul, the Prince of the Apostles also teaches, “Be ye sub- 
ject therefore to every human creature for God’s sake, whether it be to the 
King as excelling or to Governors as sent by him” (1 Peter ii. 13, 14). From 
this premiss the same Apostle of the Gentiles infers that he who rebels against 
legitimate human power rebels against God and earns eternal punishment: 
“Therefore he that resisteth the power resisteth the ordinance of God. And 
they that resist purchase to themselves damnation” (Rom. xiii. 2). 
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RELIGION AND Pustic Lire. 


Let princes and rulers of the people remember this and consider whether 
it is a wise and salutary design for public powers and states to divorce them 
from the holy religion of Christ which is such a sterling support of authority. 
Let them reflect well whether it is a wise policy to separate the doctrine of 
the Gospel and of the Church from public instruction. Sad experience shows 
that where religion has been banished there human authority is despised. In 
fact there happens to society what occurred to our first father when he 
failed in his duty. As in his case scarcely had the will rebelled against God 
when his passions broke loose and disdained the authority of the will; so 
when those who rule over the people despise Divine authority the people, in 
their turn, mock at human authority. There remains no doubt the single 
expedient of having recourse to violence to put down rebellion; but, of what 
use is it? The body, but not the mind, is repressed by violence. 


EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS. 


The dual element of cohesion of every social body, namely, the union of 
the members amongst themselves by mutual charity and the union of the 
members themselves with the head by subjection to authority, being removed 
or weakened, what wonder, venerable brethren, that modern society presents 
itself to us as divided into two great armed forces that contend against one 
another fiercely and strenuously? Face to face with those to whom either 
fortune or their own activity has brought an abundance of wealth stand the 
proletaires and the workers, inflamed with hatred and jealousy because, al- 
though they share the same nature, they are not in the same condition. In- 
fatuated as they are by the fallacies of agitators, to whose guidance they are 
ordinarily most docile, who could persuade them that it does not follow be- 
cause men are equal by nature that all ought to occupy the same grade in 
society, but that everyone holds that position which his qualifications, if cir- 
cumstances permit, have procured for him? Wherefore when the needy 
struggle against those who are well to do, as if the latter had taken possession 
of property that belonged to others, they not only offend against justice and 
charity, but even against reason, because they also, if they desired, could, by 
means of honorable labor, succeed in improving their condition. What conse- 
quences, not less inconvenient for individuals than for the community, this class- 
hatred begets it is needless to say. We all see and deplore the frequency of 
strikes, by which the course of civic and public life is wont to be arrested even 
in the most necessary functions; also the threatening crowds and tumults in 
which, not unfrequently, recourse is had to arms and human blood is shed. 

We do not desire to repeat here the arguments which prove to demon- 
stration the errors of the Socialists and others of that type. Our predecessor 
Leo XIII. treated of them most learnedly in memorable Encyclicals; and do 
you, venerable brethren, see, with your habitual care, that these authoritative 
teachings are not forgotten, and that in Catholic associations, in congresses, in 
sermons, and in the Catholic Press, efforts are always made to illustrate them 
wisely and inculcate them according to need. But, in a particular manner— 
We do not hesitate to repeat this—with all the force of the arguments which 
the Gospel and human nature and public and private interests supply—let us 
be zealous in exhorting all men to love one another in a brotherly spirit, in 
virtue of the divine law of charity. Human fraternity, indeed, will not re- 
move the diversities of conditions and therefore of classes. This is not pos- 
sible, just as it is not possible that in an organic body all the members should 
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have one and the same function and the same dignity. But it will cause those 
in the highest places to incline towards the humblest and to treat them, not 
only according to justice, as is necessary, but kindly, with affability and toler- 
ance; and will cause the humblest to regard the highest with sympathy for their 
prosperity and with confidence in their support, in the same way as in one 
family the younger brothers rely on the help and defence of the elder ones. 


Tue Root or Att Evus. 


But, venerable brethren, the evils We have been deploring have a deeper 
root, and, unless all the strength of the well-disposed is used to extirpate it, 
it is vain to hope for the attainment of the object of our desires, that is to 
say, stable and enduring peace in human relations. What this root is the 
Apostle teaches: “For the desire of money is the root of all evils” (1 
Timothy vi. 10). And, in fact, if we duly consider the matter, we find 
that from this root spring all the evils from which society suffers at present. 
When, by means of perverse schools, in which the heart of the young is 
fashioned like wax, and also by means of writings which daily or at intervals 
mould the minds of the inexperienced masses, and by other means by which 
public opinion is directed—when, We say, the destructive error is thus made to 
penetrate into people’s minds that man should not hope for a state of eternal 
happiness; that here and here alone one can be happy in the possession of the 
riches, of the honors, and of the pleasures of this life, it is not surprising that 
human beings, naturally made for happiness, cast aside with the same violence 
with which they are attracted to the acquisition of these enjoyments every 
obstacle which restrains or hinders them. Since, however, these enjoyments 
are not equally divided amongst all, and it is the duty of social authority to 
prevent individual liberty from exceeding bounds and extending to what be- 
longs to others, there arises hatred against the public powers and jealousy on 
the part of the unfortunate against those whom fortune favors; hence, in fine, 
the struggle between the various classes of citizens, some seeking to obtain at 
any cost and snatch to themselves what they are in need of, and others striving 
to preserve and increase what they have. 


THE SERMON ON THE Mounrt. 


Christ Our Lord, foreseeing this state of things, carefully explained in His 
most divine Sermon on the Mount, the beatitudes of man on earth and, so to 
speak, laid the foundations of a Christian philosophy. These maxims have ap- 
peared even to adversaries of the Faith as conveying singular wisdom and the 
most perfect doctrine on religion and morals; and all certainly agree that be- 
fore Christ, Who is Truth itself, no one ever taught anything similar in this 
matter, or anything of such weight and importance or so permeated by senti- 
ments of charity. 


THE So-cALLED Goop THINGS OF THE PRESENT LIFE. 


Now the whole secret of this philosophy consists in this, that the so-called 
good things of mortal life, though they have the appearance of being such, are 
not really so, and therefore it is not through their enjoyment that man can live 
happily. For on God’s authority we know, so far are wealth, glory, pleasure 
from bringing happiness to man that if he wishes to be truly happy he must 
avoid them all for the love of God: “ Blessed are ye poor...... Blessed are ye 
that weep now...... Blessed shall you be when men shall hate you, when they 
shall separate you, and shall reproach you and cast out your name as evil” 
(Luke vi. 20-22). That is to say, through the sorrows, cares, and miseries 
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of this life, if we support them patiently, as we ought to do, we obtain access 
for ourselves to those perfect and everlasting good things “which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him” (1 Cor. ii. 9). But this important doctrine 
of the Faith is neglected by a great number, and is altogether forgotten by 
many. It is necessary, venerable brethren, to revive it amongst all men; 
in no other way will men and human society have peace. We therefore exhort 
those who are afflicted by cares of any kind not to fix their gaze on the earth, 
on which they are pilgrims, but to lift it up to Heaven, whither we are 
going: “For we have not here a lasting city; but we seek one that is to come” 
(Heb. xiii. 14). And amidst the adversities by which God tries their con- 
stancy in His service let them often reflect what a reward is reserved for 
them if they come victorious out of conflict: “For that which is at present 
momentary and light of our tribulation, worketh for us above measure ex- 
ceedingly an eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 17). Finally, to endeavor 
with all possible activity and energy to make faith in the supernatural revive 
amongst men, and at the same time the appreciation, desire, and hope of things 
eternal—this, venerable brethren, should be your first object, and also that of 
the other clergy and of all our spiritual children who, bound together in 
various associates, strive to promote the glory of God and the real welfare of 
society. For, in proportion as this faith increases amongst men their im- 
moderate desire of pursuing vain earthly enjoyments will decrease, charity will 
revive, and tumults and social conflicts will graduaily subside. 


FRUITS OF THE PONTIFICATE OF Pius X. 


And now, if we turn our thoughts from civil society to the Church’s own 
affairs, there is certainly some ground why Our mind, troubled by the great 
calamities of the day, should be, at least to some extent, comforted. For be- 
sides the manifest proofs which present themselves of the divine power and 
indefectibility of the Church, no little consolation is given to Us by the 
splendid fruit of his active zeal left by Our predecessor Pius X. after having 
added to the lustre of the Apostolic See by the example of a holy life. For, 
thanks to his work, We see the religious spirit stirred up everywhere amongst 
ecclesiastics; piety excited amongst the Christian people; Catholic action and 
discipline promoted in Catholic societies; here episcopal Sees established, and 
here their number increased; arrangements made for the education of young 
clerics in accordance with the strict requirements of Canon Law and as needed 
owing to the nature of the times; all danger of rash innovations removed from 
the teaching of the sacred sciences; musical art made to serve worthily the 
majesty of sacred functions: the decorum of worshippers increased; and 
Christianity widely propagated by the new missions of heralds of the Gospel. 


To Avert Evi AND Promote Goon. 


These are indeed great merits of Our predecessor in regard to the Church, 
and posterity will gratefully bear them in mind. Since, however, the field of 
the good man of the house is always, God permitting, exposed to the wicked 
arts of the enemy, the fear lest an abundance of cockle may injure the good 
fruits should never prevent work being done there. Therefore, taking as ad- 
dressed to Ourselves what God said to the prophet, “Lo, I have set thee this 
day over the nations and over kingdoms, to root up and to pull down...... and 
to build and to plant” (Jer. i. 10), so far as lies in Our power, We shall take 
the greatest care, until it please the Pastor of Pastors to demand from Us an 
account of the exercise of the. ministry entrusted to Us, to avert whatever is 
evil and to promote what is good. 
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SuBJEcTS OF CHIEF IMPORTANCE. 


In addressing to you, venerable brethren, this first Encyclical Letter, We 
think it well to touch on certain of the chief subjects to which We have de- 
cided to devote Our special attention, and through your efforts to help Our 
work by your zeal the desired fruit will be secured earlier. 


Discorp TO BE AVOIDED. 


First of all, since in every human society, for whatever purpose formed, 
it is of the utmost importance that the members should work strenuously to- 
gether to attain the same object, we must exert ourselves by all means at our 
disposal to put an end to dissension and discord, of whatever kind, amongst 
Catholics; to guard against the growth of fresh differences between them; 
and to induce them to think and act unitedly. The enemies of God and the 
Church clearly understand that any dissension between Catholics in defending 
the Faith means victory for them. Hence it is a frequent practice of theirs 
when they see Catholics closely united to throw the seeds of discord between 
them astutely and try to destroy this unity. Would that their design had not 
so often succeeded to the great detriment of religion. Accordingly, when 
there is no doubt that legitimate authority has given an order, let no one con- 
sider he is at liberty to disregard it on the ground that he does not approve 
of it; but let everyone submit his opinion to the authority of him to whom he 
is subject and obey him through consciousness of duty. Again, let no private 
person either by the publication of books or journals or by delivering discourses 
publicly assume the position of a master in the Church. All know to whom 
God has given the teaching office in the Church; let him have the unrestricted 
right to speak as he thinks fitting when he wishes; it is the duty of others 
to tender him devout homage when he speaks and to obey his words. Con- 
cerning matters in which, since the Holy See has not pronounced judgment, 
saving faith and discipline, discussion may take place pro and contra, it is 
certainly lawful for everybody to say what he thinks and to uphold his opinion. 
But in such discussions let all intemperate language which may be seriously 
hurtful to charity be eschewed; let everyone indeed maintain his own view 
freely, but let him do so modestly, and let him not imagine he is justified in 
casting suspicion on the faith or discipline of those who hold a contrary 
opinion simply because they differ from him. We desire also that our people 
should refrain from the use of those appellatives which have recently been 
introduced to distinguish Catholics from Catholics, and that they avoid them not 
only as profane novelties of words which are in conformity neither with truth 
nor justice, but also because they give rise to serious agitation and great con- 
fusion amongst Catholics. The nature and bearing of the Catholic Faith are 
such that nothing can be added to it, and nothing taken away; it must be either 
held in its entirety or entirely rejected. “This is the Catholic faith which unless 
one firmly and faithfully believes he cannot be saved” (Athanasian Creed). 
There is no need, therefore, to add epithets to the profession of Catholicism; it 
is enough for everyone to say, “ Christian is my name and Catholic my surname.” 
Only let him strive to be really what he calls himself. 


MopEerNISM AGAIN CONDEMNED. 


Moreover, from those of Our people who devote themselves to the 
general promotion of the Catholic cause the Church now requires something 
far different from persistence in dealing with questions from the discussion 
of which no advantage is derived; she demands that they should most earnestly 
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endeavor to preserve “the Faith whole and free from every breath of error, 
following especially the guidance of him whom Christ has constituted the 
guardian and interpreter of the truth. Even at the present day there are 
those—and they are not a few—who, as the Apostle says, “do not endure 
sound doctrine, but, according to their own desires, heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears, and turn away their hearing from the truth, but are turned 
unto fables.” For, inflated and carried away by the great opinion they have 
formed of the human mind, which, thank God, has made astonishing progress 
in the study of nature, some, trusting in their own judgment, have spurned 
the authority of the Church and in their temerity have gone so far as not to 
hesitate to measure with their intelligence and to adapt to the mode of thinking 
of these times the very mysteries of God and God’s whole revelation to men. 
Therefore there have arisen the monstrous errors of Modernism which Our 
predecessor rightly termed “the synthesis of all heresies” and solemnly con- 
demned. This condemnation, venerable brethren, We here renew in its full ex- 
tent; and since the contagion, which is so pestiferous, has not been entirely 
removed, and even yet creeps about here and there secretly, We exhort all to 
guard with great care against the danger of being infected by it. To it may 
fittingly be applied the words of Job used of another matter: “It is a fire 
that devoureth even to destruction and rooteth up all things that spring” (Job 
xxxi. 12). And We desire that Catholics should not only keep clear of the 
errors but also of the tendency and what is called the spirit of the Modernists. 
Whoever is affected by this spirit rejects disdainfully whatever savors of 
antiquity, but eagerly searches for novelties everywhere—in the manner of 
speaking of divine things, in the celebration of divine worship, in the Catholic 
institutions and in the private exercise of piety. Therefore we desire that that 
law of our ancestors should be held sacred: “ Nihil innovetur nisi quod tradi- 
tum est” (“Let there be no innovation but in the sense of tradition”), which 
law, whilst, on the one hand, it is to be observed inviolably in matters of faith, 
should, on the other hand, serve as a standard in all things that are subject 
to change, although in these this rule also generally holds: “Non nova sed 
noviter” (“No novelties, but in a new manner”). 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATIONS. 


But since, venerable brethren, men are greatly stimulated to an open pro- 
fession of the Catholic Faith and to lead a life in harmony with it by fraternal 
exhortations and mutual good example, We rejoice exceedingly that new 
Catholic associations are continually being formed. We wish not only that the 
number should increase, but that they should continue to flourish under Our 
protection and favor; they will unquestionably flourish if they constantly and 
faithfully obey the directions which have been or will be given to them by the 
Apostolic See. Let all the members of these societies who work for God and 
the Church never forget the saying of Wisdom: “An obedient man shall 
speak of victory” (Prov. xxi. 28); for if they do not obey God by being 
obedient to the head of the Church, they will not obtain the divine assistance 
and will labor in vain. 


THE Lives oF THE CLERGY. 


But that all these things may have the desired result you know, venerable 
brethren, that the prudent and assiduous work of those whom Christ Our 
Lord sent as workmen into His harvest, that is, of the clergy, is necessary. 
You, therefore, understand that your principal care ought to be to promote 
amongst the clergy you already have, sanctity befitting their sacred vocation, 
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and to train your ecclesiastical students worthily for so holy an office by the 
best education and discipline. We exhort and beseech you—although We know 
your diligence does not need a stimulus—to do this most zealously. Nothing 
could be of greater importance to the welfare of the Church than this matter, 
but Our predecessors, Leo XIII. and Pius X. of happy memory, having dealt 
with the subject, We need not dwell upon it here. We only ask that the 
documents in question of those wise Pontiffs, especially the Exhortatio ad 
Clerum of Pius X., should never, thanks to your advice and influence, be for- 
gotten, but should be scrupulously followed. 


OBEDIENCE TO THE BISHOPS. 


There is one thing, however, which We must not pass over in silence; We 
wish to remind all Catholic priests, as sons who are most dear to Us, how 
absolutely necessary it is both for their own personal benefit and for the 
efficacy of their ministry that they should be closely united to their respective 
Bishops and obedient to them. Assuredly, as We have said above with regret, 
not all the ministers of the altar are free from the pride and spirit of in- 
subordination which are characteristic of these times; and it happens not 
unfrequently that Pastors of the Church meet with trouble and rebellion where 
they had a right to expect consolation and help. Now, let those who so 
wretchedly fail in their duty bear in mind and reflect that the authority of the 
Bishops whom “the Holy Ghost hath placed to rule the Church of God” 
(Acts xx. 28) is divine; and if, as we have seen, they who resist any legiti- 
mate power resist God, much more impiously do they act who refuse to obey 
the Bishops whom God has consecrated by the seal of His power. “As 
charity,” says Ignatius Martyr, “does not permit me to be silent concerning 
you, I have resolved to exhort you to be unanimously in the thought of God. 
For if Jesus Christ, with Whom our life is inseparably bound, is the Thought 
of the Father, so the Bishops in the regions where they are established are in 
the thought of the Father. Hence it is right that you should concur in the 
thought of the Bishops” (In Epist. ad Ephes., iii.). And all the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church have spoken in the same way as the illustrious Martyr. 
Add to this that whilst the burden of the Bishops is already too grave, owing 
to the difficulties of the times, their anxiety regarding the salvation of the 
flock entrusted to them is graver still: “For they watch as being to render 
an account of your souls” (Heb. xiii. 17). Must they not be called cruel 
who by refusing the obedience that is due increase their burden and anxiety? 
“For this is not expedient for you” (Jbid., 17), the Apostle would say to 
them; and that because “the Church is a people united to a priest and a flock 
bound to their pastor” (St. Cypr. Florentio cui et Puppiano, ep. 68, al. 69). 
Hence it follows that he who is not with his Bishop is not with the Church. 


Tue Hoty See’s INDEPENDENCE. 


And now, venerable brethren, in cgncluding this letter Our mind turns of 
itself to the point from which We started; and We again with all Our fervor 
pray for the end of this calamitous war, in the interests of human society and 
of the Church—in the interests of society in order that, peace being secured, 
real progress may be made in every branch of culture; and in the interests 
of the Church of Jesus Christ, in order that being restrained by no obstacles, 
she may be able to bear help and salvation to men in every part of the earth. 
For a long time now, it is true, the Church has not enjoyed the completed 
liberty of which she has need; that is, since her head, the Sovereign Pontiff, 
has been deprived of the protection which by the will of Divine Providence he 
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obtained in the course of ages to safeguard that liberty. The result of depriv- 
ing him of that protection was, as was inevitable, serious anxiety amongst 
Catholics, for all who profess to be sons of the Roman Pontiff—those who 
are at a distance as well as those who are near—have a perfect and undeniable 
right to demand that their common father should be really and entirely free 
in the exercise of his Apostolic Ministry. Therefore whilst most desirous that 
peace should be restored amongst the nations as soon as posible, We also 
desire that the abnormal condition in which the head of the Church finds 
himself and which in many respects is highly injurious to the peace of peoples, 
should cease. We accordingly renew on the same grounds the protests on 
this subject which Our predecessors made on several occasions, moved, not 
by human considerations, but by the sacred sense of duty—the duty, namely, 
of defending the rights and dignity of the Apostolic See. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE. 


Finally, venerable brethren, as the decisions of princes and all those who 
can put an end to the atrocities and troubles to which We have referred 
are in the hands of God, We raise Our voice in supplication to the Lord 
and cry out in the name of the whole human race, “Grant peace, O Lord, in 
our days.” May He who said of Himself, “I, the Lord...... make peace” 
(Is. xlv. 6, 7), inclined to mercy by our prayers, quickly still the tempestuous 
waves by which society, civil and religious, is agitated. May the Blessed 
Virgin, of whom was born the Prince of Peace Himself, kindly come to Our 
aid and receive under her maternal care and protection Our humble person, 
Our Pontifical Ministry, the Church, and also the souls of all men redeemed by 
the divine blood of her Son. 

As a pledge of Heavenly favors and in testimony of Our good will We 
lovingly impart the Apostolic Benediction to you, venerable brethren, and to 
your clergy and people. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 1st November, 1914, the feast of All 
Saints, in the first year of Our Pontificate. 

BENEDICT XV., POPE. 
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